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Notice.—With this week’s Serctator is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


tO 

_. Session opened on Tuesday, and the Royal Message 

informed the Houses that the country was in cordial rela- 
tions with all Powers, and that the Treaty for the cession of 
Thessaly to Greece had been honourably executed. Existing 
arrangements had imposed on the Government special responsi- 
bility in the affairs of Egypt; but their influence would be 
exerted to maintain the rights “established by the Sultan’s 
Firmans and by international engagements.” ‘The restoration 
of peace on the North-West Frontier of India, and a good har- 
vest, have restored tranquillity in India; and the connection 
with the Transvaal works well. The negotiations for a 
Commercial Treaty will be continued ; trade has been 
improving; the weather has been more favourable to agri- 
culture; but the public revenue has not as yet quite re- 
sponded. The condition of Ireland shows signs of improvement, 
and “encourages the hope that perseverance in the course you 
have pursued will be rewarded ;” justice has been administered 
with greater efficacy; and intimidation “shows, upon the 
whole, a diminished force.” “ Under the painful necessity of the 
ease, I have not hesitated to employ largely the exceptional 
powers entrusted to me for the protection of life and property.” 
A Bill establishing local self-government in the counties of 
Great Britain will be brought in, Ireland being reserved for 
special consideration, and the question of the extent to which 
local burdens may be relieved by contribution from Imperial 
taxes will be considered. ‘There will be a Bill for the extension 
of self-governmeut to the Metropolis at large, and many other 
Bills, such as the Bankruptcy Bill, with which, “during the last 
Session, notwithstanding the length of its duration and your 
unwearied labours, it was found impossible to proceed.” “The 
interests of some portions of the United Kingdom have suffered 
peculiarly of late years from the extreme pressure of public 
business upon your time and strength.” These are the only 
references to what will be the real work of the Session,—the 
reform of procedure. 





In the Lords, after Lord Fingall had moved the Address, in 
a formal speech, and Lord Wenlock had seconded it, in one 
equally formal, but a little better, Lord Salisbury rose to attack 
the Ministry on all points. They “had expanded a financial 
control into a political control in Egypt,” had repudiated the 
authority of the Porte, had done both without the co-operation 
of the great German Powers, and might, if they agreed to a 
Congress, tind the Suez Canal neutralised—that is, closed to 
their ships-of-war—when Russia was “almost at the portals of 
their Indian Empire.” He ridiculed the reference to the weather 








—which may make a difference of £20,000,000,to the tenant- 
farmers—and then turned to Ireland, insisting that the Land 
Act had been carried through the Lords by the false pretence 
that it would not reduce rent. The Government had appointed 
Commissioners pledged to reduction, and had kept the country 
in ignorance of the real intention of the Bill. “ If coercion is not 
natural to Liberals, they acclimatise to it very readily,’ and are 
now keeping 500 men in prison and 60,000 troops in Ireland 
—there are only 40,000—and still outrages and insecurity 
increase. “Vigorous measures, suited to an abnormal and 
terrible situation, must be adopted,” for if there be more delay, 
the evils will have passed the point at which they can be 
cured. Lord Salisbury’s speech was throughout fiery, able, 
and reckless, as if he were not steadied by any imminent fear 
of office. 





Lord Granville, in his reply, after censuring the Conserva- 
tives for “ heaping vituperation upon the law of the land which 
they themselves had agreed to pass,” declared that he remem- 
bered Ireland in a much worse state during the anti-tithe 
agitation. Conservative Peers representing only one side of the 
question, 7.e., the landlords’ side, should be slow to bring charges 
against men who are administering the law to the best of their 
ability. He defended the negotiations with France for a Com- 
mercial Treaty, and maintained that the policy in Egypt was 
unchanged, and was directed to support the autonomy 
of that country under the Firmans, the maintenance of 
the tie which binds her to Turkey, and the good govern- 
ment of Egypt. So fully was that policy approved by 
foreign Powers, that it was the basis of the Note recently ad- 
dressed to the Porte by Russia, Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
The “Identical Note” was presented because M. Gambetta 
wished it, but it started this country on no new course. Matters 
would not have been improved by a premature occupation of 
Egypt, nor could we complain of separate action by the four 
Powers when we had ourselves kept them aloof. The employ- 
ment of force might ultimately be necessary, but her Majesty’s 
Government desired, if it were possible, and he thought it was 
possible, to obtain the same results without its employment. 


In the House of Commons, the first business was the ques- 
tion whether the House should or should not interfere to pre- 
vent Mr. Bradlaugh from taking the oath, Sir Stafford North- 
cote moving a resolution that Mr. Bradlaugh “ be not permitted 
to go through the form of repeating the words of the oath,” 
and Sir W. Harcourt, in Mr. Gladstone's absence, moving the 
previous question. After a strange speech from Mr. Newdegate, 
expressing his own profoundly irrelevant prepossessions in 
favour of State religions, Mr. Bradlaugh was permitted to 
address the House from the bar, and in his remarks de- 
clared that he did consider, as he had always considered, 
the oath binding on his conscience, and claimed the right 
to take it, but that if the House would discuss the question of 
an Affirmation Bill,—a Bill substituting an affirmation for an 
oath iu the case of any future Member who preferred it,—he 
would stand aside for four or five weeks, and if that Bill passed, 
would apply for the Chiltern Hundreds, and only appear in the 
House to claim the benetit of the new law in case his constitu- 
ents should re-elect him. The most injudicious part of his 
speech was a sort of threat to the House “to beware of those 
outside ;” but certainly no reticence on Mr. Bradlaugh’s part 
would have made any difference in the result. Mr. Gladstone's 
powerful argument against the House constituting itself into a 
Court to interpret the law, which it was wholly incompetent 
to interpret, was listened to with indifference, and on a divi- 
sion, the motion of the Government was rejected by a majority 
of 58 (286 against 223), and Mr. Bradlaugh was ordered to 
withdraw. 


The division list is very discreditable to Liberal Members. 
No less than 28 nominal Liberals voted for giving this 
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extraordinary right to a popular Assembly, subject to all sorts 
of political passions, to interpret the meaning of a statute 
by no means one of the simplest in the Statute Book, 
and for the proper exposition of which public opinion 
is profoundly incompetent; and a host of Liberals stayed 
away. Of course, too, there were plenty of Home-rulers 
found to vote against the Government,—in all, we believe, 
thirty-eight, but of that no one would think of complain- 
ing. Nor is it, perhaps, surprising that not a single Conser- 
vative voted for the previous question. Nevertheless, we feel 
the profoundest conviction that no course could be imagined 
more likely to play into the hands of demagogues, and to strike 
a serious blow alike at all truly Constitutional principles, and 
at all truly Liberal culture, than this claim of a popular body 
like the House of Commons to interpret for itself the scope of 
Statutes affecting its own privileges. 


The House even then could not proceed to debate the Address, 
for on the Speaker announcing the arrest of the three Irish 
Members, Mr. Gray raised the point of privilege, and there was 
a sharp debate on the motion that the arrest be referred to the 
Committee of Privileges. Mr. Gray quoted precedents, parti- 
cularly the committal of Mr. Whalley by Lord Justice 
Cockburn, in 1874, and argued that the Members had been 
arrested in defiance of Ministerial pledges; but the Speaker 
ruled that he was travelling beyond the question of privi- 
lege. It was necessary to interfere repeatedly to restrain Mr. 
Gray within that limit, as he insisted on discussing the conduct 
of the Members, and, as Mr. McCarthy also did, on making 
the charge that they had been arrested as formidable political 
opponents. Mr. Gladstone, however, in a short but crushing 
speech, repudiated the accusation, and showed that “ there 
could be no breach of privilege in applying to any Member the 
law applicable to his case.” Mr. Gladstone illustrated this 
from precedents; and when he sat down, the debate degener- 
ated into a wrangle, Mr. O’Donnell declaring that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s answer was almost a breach of the privileges of the 
House, Mr. Biggar calling the Premier “a vain old gentleman,” 
and Mr. Sexton denouncing the Coercion Act as the “ morally 
murderous policy of suspicion.” Finally, the House refused 
to consider the question one of privilege, by a vote of 174 to 45. 


Mr. Marjoribanks and Mr. Firth performed the difficult and 
somewhat ungrateful task of moving and seconding the Address 
in the House of Commons, with the usual measure of success, 
—the latter, perhaps, with an ability beyond the ordinary mark, 
and thereupon the debate was adjourned to Weduesday. Sir 
Stafford Northcote resumed it in a very dull speech, in which 
he exhorted the Government to greater energy in Egypt, 
and accused them of “ drifting,” when they ought to be 
strenuously shaping for themselves a difficult and delicate 
course. Sir Stafford Northcote also indicated his satisfac- 
tion that the surplus should be so small in the orthodox 
way, by expressing extreme gratification that there was to 
be any surplus at all; rallied the Government on not having 
persuaded France that Free-trade was good for her, and re- 
marked sarcastically on the optimist view taken of the state of 
Ireland, by statesmen who felt it a subject of congratulation 
that matters there are now “somewhat better than they were 
at the very worst period during which the Government had ad- 
ministered the affairs of Ireland.” Sir Stafford’s speech was 
amazingly moderate on all subjects on which Lord Salisbury 
is amazingly extravagant, and was disposed to sensationalism 
on the one subject of Egypt, on which Lord Salisbury is dis- 
posed to advise the icing and febrifuge treatment. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech, in reply (which, by the way, is far 
better reported in the Daily News than it is in the Times), was 
one of the most brilliant and effective he has ever made. He 
balanced Lord Salisbury’s warnings against too high-handed a 
policy in Egypt against Sir Stafford Northcote’s solemn injunc- 
tion to be vigilant and strong, admitted fully the right of the four 
Powers to be heard as to any change in the arrangements for 
safeguarding the position of Egypt, though they claim no right 
to be placed on a level with England and France in relation to 
the practical carrying-out of those arrangements, and rallied 
Sir S. Northcote on his feeble protests against a new corn duty, 
and the satisfaction with which he nevertheless treated the 
rescue of county seats from the Liberals by the help of illusory 
promises of such a duty. Then he threw himself with all his 
force into the subject of Ireland, passed a great eulogium on 








Mr. Forster’s strong and humane administration of that 
country, declared that the passing of the Land Act had driven 
the Land Leaguers to desperation, and that in that Act the 
Government have secured a most powerful instrument with which 
to crush the base conspiracy against the moral rights of landlords 
and tenant-farmers alike. The Act had broken the power 
of the Land Leaguers, and had done what he hoped was “ vitay 
and essential to prevent the accomplishment of their mischievous 
design.” The malignant Home-rulers tried in vain to stand up 
against the Prime Minister’s scornful indignation; only Mr, 
Biggar, who hardly recognises real greatness when he sees it, 
was obtuse enough to court and ignore it. 





It is worth while to quote Mr. Gladstone’s exact words with 
regard to Mr. Forster,—generous words enough, but not in our 
estimation at all too strong to mark the place of a states. 
man whose calmness, gallantry, and fortitude have been lesg 
adequately appreciated even in England than we have ever. 
known qualities such as his appreciated by an English public 
before :— We were determined to proceed in the exercise 
simply of the powers granted to us by the law, and in enforcing 
that law, every day of the life of my right honourable friend hag 
been marked, not only by so many other efforts, but by this effort 
above all, that the law should be enforced, with every measure to. 
make it efficacious, but with every precaution to prevent blood- 
shed. And, Sir, among the titles which he has earned and estab. 
lished to the gratitude of his country—which may not now be 
fully acknowledged, but which will in future days be known 
and recognised from one end of the land to the other—there will 
be this, pre-eminent perhaps above all, that when he was a 
Minister and in office he did not forget the philanthropy of his 
early life (laughter from Home-rule Members, and Ministerial 
cheers), but as he had striven in the field and in the hovel as a 
private individual forty years ago to save the lives of the people 
of Ireland from famine, so now, in the days of the bewilder- 
ment and error of the many, under the influence of false and 
mischievous guides, he has striven hard, and has secured this 
great consummation, that the enforcement of the law should be, 
in almost every single instance, without the shedding of a drop. 
of the blood of the people.” That is no light eulogium. Any 
statesman of whom it could be truly said, might fairly feel not 
wholly discontented with his work in life, even though his aims 
had been the highest which ever statesman set before himself. 
And it is literally true of Mr. Forster. 


On Mr. Smyth’s amendment to the Address, which assured 
her Majesty that a repeal of the Legislative Union is the only 
remedy for the deplorable state of Ireland, the Prime Minister 
made a very clear and satisfactory speech, which has been 
most absurdly, and hardly even honestly, misrepresented as ex- 
pressing a willingness to entertain a plea for the restoration of 
an Irish Parliament. What Mr. Gladstone did say was, that if 
once the Irish party could present an intelligible scheme for 
“ clearly and definitely ’ separating local Irish affairs from Im- 
perial affairs, and handing the former only over to an Irish 
Assembly, he could not undertake to say at what conclusion the 
House might arrive; but the whole drift of this hypothetical re- 
mark was lent it by Mr. Gladstone’s distinct expression of belief 
that no such distinct and definite line of distinction could be 
drawn, and that “neither this House of Commons, nor any other 
that may succeed it, will at any time assent to any measure by 
which the one paramount central authority, necessary for 
holding together in perfect union and compactness this great 
Empire, would be swept away.” By some of our contempo- 
raries, the admission, if made by Mr. Gladstone, that if the sky 
fell, we mighc catch larks, would be construed as an assurance 
that we were soon to have a plentiful take of larks, 


The further progress of the debate was marked by a strik- 
ing speech from Mr. Forster, on an amendment moved 
by Mr. Justin McCarthy, which denounced at unusual 
length the tyranny of the Government in Ireland. Mr. 
McCarthy’s speech was a mere denunciation of England, as pur- 
suing a course which if Russia pursued it in Poland would be 
regarded with horror; but he was met by Mr. Forster with 2 
long array of unanswerable facts, showing that the Government 
had refrained from action as long as possible; that the Land 
League had been urged forward by an American threat to refuse 
supplies, if the rent were not withheld; that Mr. Parnell, at the 
Tyrone election, had avowed that his intention was“ to abolish 
rentaltogether,”’ and in other places, that any man taking another 
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man’s land should be “ boycotted ;” and that some of his lead- 
ing followers had justified intimidation, and expressed openly 
their hopes for an Irish Republic. He showed that the excite- 
ment would have produced civil war, which the Government 
was bound to prevent, and that no legal weapon other than the 
Coercion Act could have been employed. He affirmed, there- 
fore, that repression was indispensable, that still stronger 
measures might possibly be required, though he hoped not, 
‘and that “we shall not relax our efforts to suppress that 
organisation which has proved that its object is robbery, and 
its means of action are outrage, murde:, and intimidation.” 
The debate is, of course, only one of a series, in which the facts 
will be thoroughly threshed out; but the broad lines of the 
Government’s policy are clearly set forward in Mr. Forster's 
speech. 


The proposals of the Government as. to the change in the 
procedure of the House of Commons were published on Wed- 
nesday. ‘The most important concerns the closure of debate by 
an absolute majority, whenever the Speaker or Chairman of 
Committees believes it to be “the evident sense of the House or 
the Committee that the question be now put.” If he believes 
this, he may so inform the House; and on a motion being made 
“that the question be now put,” the Speaker or Chairman may 
put it; and if it be carried in the affirmative, the question under 
discussion shall be put forthwith. But this rule shall only 
apply where either the majority number more than 200, or else 
the minority number less than forty. We have commented on the 
initiative here given to the Speaker, and on the limit, which is 
too low, for the minority that can always be overruled by a 
vote closing the debate, elsewhere. Otherwise, the rule is 
essentially good and courageous. 


The other proposals are less important. The motions 
for adjourning the House, in order to raise a new ques- 
tion suddenly, are to be forbidden; the motions for ad- 
journing a debate are to be discussed solely on the question 
of adjournment; the Speaker may require Members who chal- 
lenge his decision before a division (namely, that the “ Ayes” 
or “ Noes” have it) to rise in their places, and if they do not 
exceed twenty, he may forthwith declare the decision of the 
House. Any Member may be told that he is speaking irrelev- 
antly or repeating himself tediously, and may be ordered to 
discontinue his speech; recalcitrant Members, if suspended 
by the House, shall be suspended for a week on the first 
offence, a month on the second, and for the whole of 
the Session on the third; debates which are now permissible 
on all the seven stages of a Bill, are to be no longer permissible 
on all of them; and finally, two Standing Committees of 
between 60 and 80 Members, one on the subject of legal and 
judicial business, and the other on the subject of trade, are 
to be organised; and the passing of a Judicial or Trade Bill 
through these Committees, is to be equivalent to its passing 
through a Committee of the whole House, unless the House shall 
otherwise order. 


This day week, Lord George Hamilton made a speech to a 
Conservative meeting at Sevenoaks, from which we extract the 
following words :—‘ They all remembered the agitation which 
was carried on against the late Government with regard to 
certain atrocities in the East of Europe. Mr. Gladstone made 


wild appeals to the people on that subject; he stirred the’ 


English people almost to madness by his reckless speeches. 
‘One of the wild things said or written by the present Prime 
Minister on the subject was:—‘There is not a criminal in a 
European gaol, there is not a cannibal in the South Sea Islands, 
whose blood would not rise and boil over at the recital of that 
which has been done!’ (Loud laughter.) Well, during the 
past few weeks this country had had full and reliable 
information of terrible crimes committed in certain parts 
of Russia. There was no doubt whatever that many thousands 
of Jews had been driven from their homes, many murdered, and 
their wives and children violated. He had waited with some 
anxiety, expecting to hear every morning that the Russian 
Ambassador had received permission to leave London, but he 
at length discovered that there was no need to be alarmed on 
that subject...... All he had to say ...... was that 
if Mr. Gladstone was right now, it was the strongest possible 
censure on his own conduct when, a few years ago, Lord 
Beaconstield was placed in a similar position.” Lord George 
Hamilton does not know what he is talking about. In the first 
place, in 1876 Mr. Gladstone waited for official evidence—official 





evidence produced by the Conservative Government itself,— 
of the Bulgarian atrocities, before he said a word. No such 
evidence of any Russian atrocities of the same kind has as yet 
been produced, and there is grave reason to doubt whether, as 
to atrocities of that kind, it can be produced. In the next 
place, we were responsible for bolstering np the Turkish Govern- 
ment by our intervention, for it could not have stood without 
European guarantees, and we are not responsible at all for the 
existence of the Russian Government. But what we wish to 
call attention to especially is the Conservative “ loud laughter.” 
Did the poor creatures who listened to Lord George Hamilton, 
and who laughed so loudly at his jokes, really know what 
the special Commissioner of the Conservative Government 
had himself attested, as having happened at Batuk and many 
other places in Bulgaria? If they did, they were hardly worthy 
of the name of men. 


Lord Zetland made a speech at a Conservative banquet at 
Richmond (Yorkshire), on Monday, in defence of his desertion of 
the Liberal Party. He declared that the North Riding contest was 
a purely political and not at all a social contest; that had a tenant- 
farmer stood in the Conservative interest, and a great landlord 
for the Government, the poll would have been practically 
unchanged. It had taken him eighteen months to make 
up his mind to desert his party, but it was the Disturbance 
Bill of 1880 which compelled him to resign his office under the 
Liberal Government. He agreed with Lord Beaconsfield that that 
Disturbance Bill was a reconnaissance in force by the Radicaland 
revolutionary party. The Irish Land Act had done no good, 
but much harm. It had increased the number of outrages, and 
reduced Ireland to anarchy. The Government, moreover, had, 
in two short years, lost all influence abroad ; and the new ideas 
threatened to wash away “the bulwarks of our Constitution, 
and shake the very foundations of the most sacred of our institu- 
tions.” Lord Zetland was quite right to turn Tory. If he 
can see the facts of the case—even in relation to foreign policy 
—so topsy-turvy as this, the light within him must have long 
ago been turned to darkness, and he has now gone as a poli- 
tician to his own fit and proper place. 


A statement has been published at Vienna which, transmitted 
as it was through Reuter, has attracted attention from all 
Europe. The Presse there states that Prince Bismarck had 
directed General von Schweinitz to ask M. de Giers for explana- 
tions as to General Skobeleff’s recent speech, which contains 
reflections both on Germany and Austria. M. de Giers repu- 
diated all knowledge of that speech, and was then informed that 
unless the Russian Government would repress the Panslav 
attacks on Austria, the German Government might recall its 
Ambassador, the “interests of Germany and Austria being 
identical.”” This story has been denied in Berlin, Vienna, and 
St. Petersburg, but in the latter place with an acknowledgment 
that unofficial communications have passed. The German 
papers, at the same time, are making such attacks on Russia 
as suggest permission to make them, and we imagine the 
truth to be this. Strong non-official remonstrances have been 
addressed to the Russian Government, not for intriguing 
against Austria, but for allowing M. Aksakoff and his Pan- 
Slavs to do so; and that Government has, in consequence, 
rebuked General Skobeleff, and warned the Press. These con- 
cessions having been made, the official newspapers, under the 
influence of Prince Bismarck, in the regular way, deny that any 
remonstrances were forwarded at all. We have elsewhere 
noticed how rapidly the situation in Servia might become 
dangerous, if Austria threatened the State. 

A telegram has been received in London this week which 
may prove to be valueless, or of the last importance, according 
to events. It is asserted, and at Constantinople believed, that 
a powerful tribe in Yemen, the southern Red-Sea division of 
Arabia, of which Mecca is the capital, has proclaimed a Mus- 
sulman of Bombay, Mahmoud Shereef-ed-din, supreme Kbalif, 
Mahmoud claims to be a descendant of the Prophet—and 
probably is, as the pedigrees have been well kept—and, of course, 
asserts that he is the Mehdi, or Messiah, whom the Mussulman 
world is now se eagerly expecting. If the movement is 
stamped out at once, no more will be heard of Mahmoud 
Shereef-ed-din, or of the subject, till the next Mehdi appears ; 
but if it is not, a new Khalif, with Arabia behind him, would 
shake the Sultan’s throne more decisively than any European 
attack. 


Consols were on Friday 99! to 993. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE. 


W* have only three criticisms to make on the proposed 

New Rules of Procedure, which are, in effect, very 
like those proposed last year by Mr. Dillwyn, and thoroughly 
wise and sound in their general scope. The first and most 
important of these criticisms is,;—that we think the Govern- 
ment mistaken in throwing on the Speaker or Chairman of 
Committee the initiative in declaring that, in his opinion, the 
sense of the House is in favour of a division. In our opinion, 
it would have been better much to give the Speaker or Chair- 
man rather a veto on the proposal of the Leader of the House 
to the same effect, than the duty of himself moving in the 
matter, And we prefer it, for the following reason. If the 
declaration of the Speaker to the House that “it is the evident 
sense of the House that the question be now put,” is merely 
to mean that it is the evident sense of a Dare majority of the 
House, then it is hardly the proper function of a Speaker to 
become the spokesman of a bare majority ; and as a matter of 
fact, no right-minded Speaker would make such a declaration 
to the House, unless he thought that the minority had had a 
full and fair hearing. But if his declaration is to mean that 
in his opinion the minority have had a fair hearing, and that 
the debate ought, in reason, to close, then either an adverse 
decision by the House, or even a favourable decision which in- 
dicated that opinion was very nearly divided on the subject, 
would greatly prejudice the Speaker’s or Chairman’s posi- 
tion, and make it nearly impossible for him in the future 
to gain the confidence and deference of the party whose 
mouths had been shut, or well-nigh shut, by his decision. 
In our opinion, the duty of proposing that the debate should 
end, is one the responsibility of which ought clearly to rest on 
the Leader of the House, for this among other reasons, that 
he alone is fully aware what the pressure of the public business 
is, and how urgent a decision of the House may be ; and, again, 
that, if a wrong decision is taken, either upon such evidence as 
this, or on any other evidence that may be before him, the error 
committed, if committed by a Minister in the eagerness of admin- 
istrative duty, would be a much lighter error, and much more 
excusable, than the same error would be if committed by the 
Speaker or Chairman, in the interest merely of the dignity and 
order of the Assembly over which he presides. For this reason, 
we hold that the Government ought to have the responsibility of 
proposing the immediate closure of a debate ; indeed, only the 
Government would usually be in possession of all the reasons 
why aclosure is advisable. Moreover,it seems to us very necessary 
that the Speaker should regard himself as representing the whole 
House, and should hold that it is his business rather to restrain 
the eagerness of the Administration itself for a division if, in 
his opinion, the case of the minority or minorities has not 
been properly heard, than to propose a division himself. We 
would, therefore, give the Speaker the right of refusing to put 
to the House a vote for the closure of debate, while we should 
greatly hesitate to give him the responstbility of declaring 
that the sense of the House was clearly favourable to it. For, 
this would be so responsible a declaration, that the Speaker 
might postpone it beyond all reasonable limits,—reasonable, we 
mean, in the interests of the public service. And yet, though 
he might not be prepared to make this declaration himself, 
he might be quite sufficiently satisfied that it was true 
to acquiesce in it, when it was made by the responsible 
Government. 

And we are the more anxious to see this proposal for a 
closure of debate lodged in the hands of the responsible Leader 
of the House, instead of the Speaker or Chairman, that the logic 
of the case seems to require this, if the closure is to be voted,— 
as we think it ought to be voted in a sufficiently full House, the 
Speaker not objecting,—by a bare majority. Let us recall the 
cases in which it becomes important that the closure of debate 
ought to be lodged in the hands of a bare majority, the Speaker 
not objecting. They are obviously the cases in which the great 
majority of the House are satisfied that further debate is useless 
for the purpose of deliberation, but in which, nevertheless, 
party feeling would be likely enough to lead a great many of 
those who think so, to absent themselves, if by so doing 
they could hamper the strategy of their opponents. Sup- 
pose a Conservative Government to be in power, and a 
very factious Radical Party to be, say, resisting the addi- 
tion of 20,000 troops to the Army, on the ground that they 
disapprove the war policy of the Government, Well, suppose 








the resistance to the vote carried-on night after night, till ¢ 
decision became absolutely essential, surely it should not be 
left in the power of the official Liberals to defeat the closure 
of debate by walking out of the House when the time came 

and so baulking the Government of a two-thirds or three. 
fourths majority, if that were the condition of success, That 

under certain political contingencies, there might be a strong 
temptation to such a course, we do not deny. But it ought 
not to have any chance of achieving its purpose. Such a Con- 
servative Government ought undoubtedly to have the right of 
bringing the debate to an end, as soon as the Speaker had been 
satisfied that it was not a premature end, even by a bare 
majority. Well, but is it at all desirable that in such a case 
as this, it should be at the instance of the Speaker that the 
closure of debate should be carried by a bare majority? Would 
it not inevitably weaken the authority of the Speaker, if a pro- 
posal for the closure of debate, originated by him, resulted in 
its favour by a bare majority, to say nothing of the case of 
its defeat? It seems to us that the very right and wise pro- 
posal to close debate by a bare majority, in case the Speaker 
does not object, logically involves that the initiative taken 
should be taken by the leader of that bare majority, and 
not by the Speaker who ought to represent all parties 
in the House. We are deeply convinced that a majority 
should have the ultimate right to close debate. It seems to 
us essential in the last resort to the guidance of business in 
the House. And though, by a good leader, it would be a power 
very rarely used, the mere existence of it would strengthen the 
hands of Government, and diminish the sometimes serious 
temptation of the leaders of Opposition to lend themselves to: 
the purposes of a factious clique. But strongly as we hold 
this, we do not think that the Speaker is the proper person to 
initiate a motion which is to be carried by a bare majority. 
The proper leader of that majority should be responsible for 
using such a power as that, though we fully admit that he 
might often be justified in so using it, and even be required 
so to use it, in the most solemn interest of the State. 

Our other criticisms on the New Rules are less important. 
We do not think that so great a premium should be put on the 
policy of delay, as would be placed on it by allowing the closure 
to be voted in very empty Houses, by a majority, for instance, 
of 40 to 39. That would mean that a bad Government would 
put off all its most important Bills to the end of the Session, 
and hurry them through by a bare majority, after most of the 
Members had gone down. We think that no House in which 
there were not at least 150 Members present, should have the 
power of voting the closure of debate. We would allow the 
Government to carry the closure of debate by 76 against 79, if 
need were, but not by 40 against 39. As regards the condition 
that if the minority be more than 40, then the majority must 
be more than 200, we think it a very excellent condition, and 
that the number is not placed too high. It is of the greatest 
importance that the power of bringing debates to a close 
should not be abused. 

In the third place, we entertain great doubts whether the 
two large Standing Committees which it is proposed to create, 
one on Law and Justice, and the other on Trade, will really work 
well. These large Committees of 60 or 80 Members can only 
work as miniature parliaments ; and yet, working as miniature 
parliaments, that is, by set deliberation and party organisation, 
they will, nevertheless, not be truly representative of the 
country, and Parliament will probably review all their deci- 
sions with much jealousy. On the Legal Committee, no doubt, 
most of the lawyers of the House will be placed; but the 
House is very jealous of the opinion of professional lawyers, 
and is only too likely to wish to reverse the decisions of its 
own Committee on those subjects. And the same applies to 
Trade. Mere commercial men would be suspected of having 
interests of their own to pursue in such a Committee, and yet it 
will be very difficult to represent the interest of the consumer 
in it at all adequately. We confess that we entertain serious 
doubts as to the wisdom of this proposal. Otherwise, the New 
Rules appear to us to have been drawn with great judgment, 
great courage, and great sobriety of mind. 





LORD GRANVILLE’S EGYPTIAN POLICY. 


\ ' YE have never concealed our opinion that the best solu- 

tion of the Egyptian Question, in the interests of the 
world, of Egypt herself, and of Great Britain, would be that 
the Valley of the Nile should be governed, like India, from 
this country. The Egyptians, and still more their black de- 
pendants to the southward, would then be well governed, 
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India might be kept quiet with a less costly armament, and 
the Eastern Question would be left to the populations whom 
it immediately concerns. If Europe, by an award in Congress, 
transferred the ultimate sovereignty of the Valley, from the 
Sultan to the Queen, even for a payment of £20,000,000 ster- 
ling, we should hold it advisable to accept the decision. But 
while that definite conclusion is impossible or far dis- 
tant, we see no sound reason for distrusting the policy 
of her Majesty’s Government about Egypt. That policy has 
obviously one simple end,—to prevent any European Power 
whatever from acquiring direct rights or any paramount influ- 
ence in the Valley. It is indispensable to prevent France 
from ruling Egypt, and to prevent the Sultan from so modify- 
ing the firmans that his Pashas can directly interfere in the 
Egyptian administration; but with these conditions, and the 
safety of the Canal, the political necessity ends. It is no 
necessity of Great Britain to secure payment to the Bond- 
holders, whose moral right only covers half their claim, and 
is no greater than the moral right of the Bondholders of 
Spain or Peru; nor is it our special business, so long as we are 
not supporting the local Government, to see that Egypt is 
well governed. It is our duty to favour good government 
everywhere, but unless we lend the local Government strength, 
the administration of Egypt is no direct responsibility of ours. 
If the Egyptians prefer Arabi Bey to Cherif Pasha, or even to 
Prince Tewfik, that is their own affair. All we have to see is 
that Arabi Bey does not hand over the country to any Power, 
and that no Power makes Arabi Bey’s government an excuse 
for separate interference. 

If this be our true position, and it can hardly be con- 
tested, we fail to see what Lord Granville has done 
wrong. He speaks on the subject with a caution 
which, for ourselves, we regard as injudicious, because it 
creates suspicions everywhere of some aviere pensce, but the 
general drift of his argument is clear enough. It is his busi- 
ness to check a Frenca aggression by the most peaceful means 
available, and, of course, those means must vary with the 
policy of France. While M. Gambetta was apparently in secure 
possession of the French Government, and was determined to 
maintain the status quo, including the absolute government of 
the Khedive, or to interfere by force, it was necessary for Eng- 
land either to resist France or to join in that interference herself. 
The latter course was preferred, and the Joint Note, which, 
though it changed no policy, made action seem immediate, 
was presented to the Khedive. Now that M. de Freycinet is 
in power, and desires to keep France as much aloof from 
foreign complications as may be, the interference of the French 
Government is not to be dreaded, and the interference of 
Britain recedes, therefore, into the distance, to be spoken of 
again only in the event of any Power stepping forward in 
Egypt, or of the occurrence of an “anarchy” which would 
threaten the objects of British policy,—namely, the in- 
dependence of Egypt and the security of the Canal. That 
is surely a sensible retrogression, if retrogression it be. 
The British Government is not seeking to do violent 
things from a love for violent things, or to interfere in 
Egypt for the sake of glory, but only to secure certain 
rights which it deems essential to the safety of the Empire. 
One Egyptian Ministry can secure those rights as well as 
another, and until they are menaced, the appointment of any 
Ministry is no reason for armed pressure. Lord Granville 
still contends that Egypt must remain, politically, a part of 
Turkey, that it must retain its autonomy, and that it must be 
governed, and not allowed to fall into dangerous anarchy, but 
as yet none of those essential conditions have been violated. 
Why, then, should he not recede, if he has receded, from a 
menace which was intended to meet an entirely differ- 
ent set of circumstances, and which the other party to 
the contract, the French Government, does not desire to 
execute ? 

We wish to be perfectly frank, and will, therefore, state 
quite fairly the three objections to which Lord Granville’s 
policy is primd facie liable. It does not provide for the con- 
tingency that Arabi Bey may spend the revenue on the Army 
and leave the Bondholders unpaid, a contingency which, in 
our judgment, is exceedingly probable. Arabi Bey is the 
nominee of the Army, he will need money to conciliate his 
masters, and the claim of the Bondholders seems to him, in its 
essence, unjust. He may stop payment, or reduce payment, 


or render payment uncertain, and then the Bondholders will be 
very badly off. The answer to that lies in the counter-ques- 
tion,—Why should they not be badly off ? What possible claim 
have the creditors of Egypt to move fleets and armies, any 





more than the creditors of any other defaulting Power, 
—than the creditors of Spain, or Peru, or Mexico, or 
Costa Rica? If France chooses to insist on payment 
at any hazard, a political situation will arise; but it does 
not arise from the Bondholders’ claims, taken by them- 
selves. They are simply creditors, as they might be creditors 
on over-due commercial bills. Neither England nor France 
has guaranteed them, though their payment has been ar- 
ranged as an incident of the negotiations. At all events, 
Arabi Bey promises, through the Egyptian Premier, that they 
shall be paid ; and until default is made, which may be months 
hence, the bonds furnish no basis either for action or remon- 
strance. To occupy Egypt in order to pay bondholders, would 
be bad enough, but to occupy Egypt in order that bondholders 
may not lose their security for future payment would be worse 
than absurd. It would bea precedent for all future time, and lead 
to endless future wars, as in France it has already led to the 
Tunis complication. Again, it may be said, and reasonably 
said, that the present policy does not provide against the ex- 
tension of the Sultan’s authority, which some observers believe 
to be an object with Arabi Bey, but where is the visible ground 
for believing that it will be extended? Arabi Bey’s interest is 
to keep Egypt for himself, not fora Ring of Stamboulee Pashas, 
who, if they once begin interfering, will leave him neither 
authority nor cash, and it is reasonable to suppose that he will 
perceive his interest. If he does not, if he formally or 
virtually uses power as a mere delegate of the Sultan, then, no 
doubt, the present British Government, by its former policy, 
by its declarations, repeated all through these negotia- 
tions, even by Lord Granville’s speech on the Address, is 
pledged to avert that result, but there is no evidence that 
the pledge will not be kept. It is impossible to occupy 
Egypt on the faith of a prophecy, or even a calculation that 
Arabi Bey, in the teeth of his protestations, of his in- 
stincts—for he is Arab, and not Turk—and of his direct 
interest, will deliberately place a foreign and Turkish master 
over himself. No English statesman would be supported in 
such an act, nor if he were, would he be justified in running 
great risks and incurring great sacrifices upon what would 
at best be an acute hypothesis. And finally, it may be 
alleged, nothing in the existing policy provides for a method 
of action, if the possible contingencies arrive; if Arabi Bey 
becomes a removable Pasha of Egypt, or if he refuses Euro- 
peans ordinary protection, or if he menaces, by action or in- 
action, the safety of the Canal. That is true; but then this is 
the very defect in his policy which Lord Granville is trying 
hard to remove. He says himself that negotiations are ad- 
vancing among all the Powers as to the method of meeting 
this very contingency, and his obvious idea is that it will be 
best met when it arrives by a Power or Powers acting in the 
name of combined Europe, or at least with full Enropean 
assent. Where is the objection to that? It would be 
far better if England could act alone with decision, and 
in some way likely to be final; but if that is inypos- 
sible, it is at least as easy to act as mandatory of Europe as in 
conjunction with France alone. Europe is at least as likely to 
do justice to the pressing interests of Great Britain in Egypt 
as France is, and far less likely to be unreasonably suspicious 
of her designs. It seems to us that Lord Granville, though 
extremely reticent—as we think, over-reticent—is, on the facts 
as they stand, pursuing a reasonable and a well-defined line of 
policy. 

We say this, of course, in the faith that the autonomy of 
Egypt is to be preserved, and that, should intervention be ulti- 
mately necessary, it will not take the shape of a Turkish 
occupation. To allow a province now free from the Pashas to 
fall back into their hands would be a moral condemnation of 
the whole policy of the English Government in regard to Turkey, 
and would justify the Sultan in occupying East Roumelia when- 
ever he saw fit. It would, moreover, be fatal, not only to the 
peasantry of Egypt, who would at once be taxed to their skins 
to supply the necessities of the Palace, but to cardinal English 
interests. Our right of way by land would become as value- 
less as our right of way through Asia Minor, and the Canal 
would be in the hands of Turks, who would see no 
reason whatever why it should be preserved, or why a threat 
of closing it should not be used as a weapon to induce Great 
Britain to abandon the Armenians and cease from annoying 
demands. We should be at least as much hampered in our 
route to India as if Egypt were seized by a European Power, 
while the “anarchy” of the country would be precisely of 
the kind which we have hitherto pledged oufselves never to 
endure, 
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THE LATEST PHASE OF THE BRADLAUGH CASE. 


HE Prime Minister is accused by the Zimes of dealing with 

the Bradlaugh case on what it calls a“ doubtful speculative 
issue.” To our minds, however, Mr. Gladstone dealt with 
the subject on the broadest and most important issue on which it 
can possibly be placed, the issue, namely, whether the House 
of Commons can properly arrogate to itself the interpretative 
functions of a Court of Law, or whether it is an Assembly so 
constituted that its assumption of such powers is of the nature 
of a great constitutional calamity,—a calamity which our fellow- 
kinsmen over the Atlantic have carefully provided against, as 
one almost sure to result, sooner or later, from the tempta- 
tions to which a Democratic Assembly is especially liable, 
unless the most ‘sedulous precautions be taken to guard 
against it. We can imagine nothing less Conservative, 
nothing more dangerous in the character of Democratic As- 
semblies, than this tendency to rely absolutely on the great 
popular force behind them, even when they are claiming a 
very serious and monstrous enlargement of their own func- 
tions. Look only at the case submitted to the House on 
Tuesday night. The question was,—Whether, Mr. Bradlaugh 
having affirmed that the oath of allegiance was binding on his 
own conscience, and a statute having imposed on Mr. Brad- 
laugh the duty of coming to the table of the House to take 
the oath, the House could rightly interfere on the ground of 
statements made by Mr. Bradlaugh,—-made, too, previously to 
his last election, and not since repeated,—as to the meaning- 
lessness to him of certain words which the oath contains, and 
could declare that it would not permit Mr. Bradlaugh to 
comply with the statute, on the ground that such an act would 
be a profanation of the oath. The question, then, strictly was 
this,—Whether, because an individual Member of Parliament 
has announced particular opinions, which seem to other Mem- 
bers of Parliament to render the oath of allegiance in his 
mouth improper or unmeaning, the House has a right 
to judge between the former and the latter? Those 
who supported Sir Stafford Northcote contended that it 
had a right to do so; and how did some of them sup- 
port it? Why, Mr. Newdegate actually aileged that Russia 
and England are strong because they have Established Churches, 
that the United States and France are weak because they more 
or less repudiate formal connection with special religions, and 
that this is a reason for denying a professed atheist a right to 
take the oath. Our readers may say that very few Conservatives 
are so amazingly arbitrary in their logic as Mr. Newdegate. 
And that may be so. We do not mean to quote Mr. 
Newdegate as a-specimen of the intellect of the House, but 
only as an extreme case of the sort of Judge whom you enthrone 
for the purpose of interpreting the law of the land, when you 
allow the House of Commons to decide for itself whether a 
Member who complies with the statute by approaching the table 
to take the oath, and who declares that it is an oath binding on 
his conscience, has the legal right to do so, or not. By leaving 
this to the House, you throw the interpretation of a legal 
right of the most weighty kind into the hands of an assembly 
which is so utterly incompetent to deal with it, that some of 
its members regard portions of the political history of France, 
Russia, and the United States as important contributions to 
the discussion of a point like this. Mr. Clarke asserted and Mr. 
Serjeant Simon denied that a Court of law would refuse to con- 
sider the question whether or not a Member of Parliament 
who had taken the oath of allegiance required by statute, had 
complied with or violated the law in so doing. Well, we do 
not care which of them may be right. But this is perfectly 
obvious, that if Mr. Clarke be right, the reason why the Court 
of law would deny its jurisdiction in the matter—if it did deny 
its jurisdiction, of which we are by no means certain—would 
be the very reason for which the House of Commons ought to 
deny its jurisdiction in the matter, and to allow any Member 
who claims the right, to take the oath. One of two things must 
be true,—either the [louse of Commons has no right to go be- 
hind the letter of the law, and determine what kind of opinions 
legally qualify a Member to take the oath, and what kind of 
opinions legally disqualify him; or if the House of Commons has 
that right, the Courts of Law must have that right too, and must 
be infinitely more competent to exercise it. If it can even plau- 
sibly be contended,—plausibly, we mean, in the sense that the 
argument to be submitted to proper judges would seem to them 
plausible,—that Mr. Bradlaugh’s confession to the public in 
1880 legally disqualified him, after his re-election in 1881, 
from taking the oath, then the proper people to consider that 
matter are her Majesty’s Judges. If, on the contrary, that 





cannot even be plausibly contended,—if there is nothing to go 
to the Court which would give it any jurisdiction in the Nek 
as to the legality of Mr. Bradlaugh’s proceedings,—then it is 
monstrous to assert that the House of Commons has itself the 
right to forbid Mr. Bradlaugh to perform what he is legall 

hound to do, and what he professes himself most anxious to rn 
Take it which way you will, either the House is forbidding the 
performance of a legal duty, without any legal justification for 
forbidding it, or if it has a legal justification for forbidding it 

the Courts of Law must be the proper authorities to deter. 
mine what the proper conditions of that justification are. In 
any case, no body of men can be conceived less competent to 
consider such a matter as the proper conditions under which 
the due fulfilment of a statutory obligation may be forbidden 

than the House of Commons. We regard with the profoundest 
anxiety this attempt of the House of Commons to decide, by 
all sorts of ad captandum considerations, the conditions upon 
which it is lawful to refuse to one of its duly-elected Members 
the right to do what he is directed to do by the statute law, 
Such conditions, if such conditions there be, ought to be most 
strictly defined by high judicial minds, weighted with a full 
sense of responsibility, and not biassed by the necessity of 
conciliating constituents. In the United States, only the 
Supreme Court of Judicature could determine such a 
question as this. In England, the right to determine it 
is claimed by an Assembly more or less influenced by 
all the considerations which actuate such worthy alarmists 
as Mr. Newdegate, on the one side, or such specially-retained 
counsel for Mr. Bradlaugh as Mr. Labouchere, on the other. 
It is nothing short of a constitutional calamity that it should 
be so. If the House of Commons is to have the power in 
certain cases of declining to. allow a duly-elected Member to 
discharge the obligations which he offers to discharge, the 
conditions on which that power is to be exerted ought to be 
laid down in the most unquestionable manner by the law 
of the land, and interpreted in the most impartial manner by 
the proper interpreters of that law. To give such a popular 
assembly as the House of Commons the power of authorita- 
tively interpreting for itself the conditions by which access to 
that House is secured, is to assign to an Assembly representative 
of mere opinion, the right of transforming opinion into law 
without any of the checks devised to prevent hasty and crude 
and inconsistent legislation. 

What astonishes and distresses us most in this matter is the 
lukewarmness of Liberal Members on a point of such paramount 
importance. It is, of course, quite true that the constituencies 
do not understand the question, that they vaguely think of it 
as a question between Atheism and Religion, and that in very 
many Liberal constituencies it does a man great harm to be— 
most falsely—regarded as an ally of Mr. Bradlaugh, because 
he demands common jastice to the electors of Northampton. 
But though this is undoubtedly the case, though it is perfectly 
true that the Liberal cause has been more prejudiced by its 
supposed alliance with Mr. Bradlaugh than by any other event 
which has happened for the last two years, this is not 
a matter on which Liberals who know what Liberalism 
means can afford to skulk. It would be better, infinitely 
better, to pass at once a new theological test, and to 
demand from every Member a written subscription to the 
belief in God, than to justify this discreditable assertion 
by the House of Commons of its right so to interpret for itself 
the obligations of an oath, as to exclude Atheists by a side- 
wind. If the course of English history had not, unfortunately, 
brought the House of Commons into such a position that 
its privileges have inspired an almost idolatrous reverence 
in the Courts of Law,a Member refused the power to assert his 
legal rights as a representative, might have applied to the 
Courts for a mandamus to the House of Commons, to permit 
him to take the oath which the law imposes on him as the 
condition of fulfilling his obligations as a representative. We 
all know that this is practically impossible. The Courts of 
Law have burned their fingers in former times by engaging in 
struggles with the House of Commons, when it was very de- 
sirable that they should have been worsted. And the con- 
sequence is that they will never again assert an authority over 
the House of Commons, even in matters on which such an 
authority would be quite legitimate. None the less, the House 
of Commons would, if it were wise, remit to the Courts of 
Law every strictly legal question affecting its own privileges. 
And there can be no doulst that a question so remitted would 
be properly considered and determined by the Courts of Law, 
if they found that they had any jurisdiction in the matter at 
all. Andif they had none, it could be only because no doubt- 
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ful point of law was at issue, Of this we are sure, that Liberals 
who think that the Democracy has a right to erect its own 
feelings into a final disqualification for the fulfilment of his 
Parliamentary functions by a duly-elected Member, are invent- 
ing a scourge for Liberalism of thought and action which they 
will one day bitterly repent. 


MR. FORSTER AND THE IRISH DEBATE. 


HE general effect of the debate on the situation in Ireland, 
T which has been, of course, the main portion and con- 
necting-thread of the debate on the Address, will, we believe, 
be one of relief. Neither the Parnellites nor the Tories who 
have yet spoken, including Lord Salisbury, have been able to 
produce a single argument which will tell with the people of 
this country. They can show, no doubt, that the Government 
have arrested a great many persons, that much disorder still 
exists in Ireland, and that the Land Act has not yet produced 
the pacification of the country; but then the English people 
recognised all those things before. They are quite cognisant of 
the arrests, and intended them when they supported the Coercion 
Bill ; they not only perceive but exaggerate the disorder existing 
in Ireland ; and they never expected the Land Act to work like a 
magical incantation. Their prejudice or conviction as to the 
ingratitude of Irishmen in politics is far too deep for any such 
expectation. What they want to know is whether the Govern- 
ment has used its powers tyrannically; whether disorder in 
Ireland is increasing or diminishing; and whether the Land 
Act, even if it be not a panacea, is bringing us nearer to a settle- 
ment of the permanent agrarian quarrel in Ireland. Upon 
all those questions, which are the burning questions of 
the hour, the verdict of all who read the debates, and 
especially the Parnellite speeches, and Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. 
Forster’s crushing replies, will, we feel certain, be in favour 
of the Government. And this will arise not only from the 
arguments of the Ministry, but from the tone of mind dis- 
played by the Parneilite Members themselves. We doubt if 
they themselves are aware how rapidly, for all who read the 
debates, the mask is falling, how completely they are, one 
by one, revealing, in their speeches, in their ejaculations, 
and, above all, in their cheers, how full they are of 
the wish that they could openly hoist the banner of 
Secession. We are not stating this against them as an 
accusation. On the contrary, among Irish Revolutionists 
our respect has always been for the Nationalists, for the men 
who claim for Ireland independence, and are ready to maintain 
it in the field, going there themselves, But we state as a fact 
that the Parnellite Members are more and more ceasing to 
argue for any legal change, however great, and more and more 
ready to profess their admiration of conduct which was neither 
more nor less, legally, than rebellion. Take, for instance, the 
rapturous cheers when allusion was made to the pikes of 
1798. That attitude will, we are confident, of itself be held 
to justify even more than his other facts Mr. Forster’s solid, 
well-considered statement of the Cabinet’s view of its first 
duty :-—“ Before I enter into details, let me say that we have 
been driven into the course that we took because we believed 
that otherwise law would have been powerless, industry would 
have been impossible, liberty would not have existed—for 
hardly a man in Ireland would have been free to earn his 
living as he pleased—property would not have been protected, 
and life would have been in danger. And, more than that, 
we believed that if we did not take action, and strong action, 
we should be guilty of what amounts to a crime,—of allowing 
men to be led into such a state of excitement, that probably 
a civil war would have had to be put down.” That is the 
true, broad justification of all that has occurred,—of the arrests 
of Members, of the imprisonment of hundreds of persons, 
and the best proof of its sufficiency is this. If the Par- 
nellites were reigning in Ireland as the Ministers of an Irish 
Republic, they would, under the same circumstances, repeat 
the same sentences, though they would, we believe, if we 
understand the Irish character, and the Irish proclivity to 
terrorism as the most effective of weapons, act in a much 
sterner way. There is no Government in the world, not even 
that of the United States or Switzerland, which would witness 
open instigation to defy the law, to set up illegal Courts, and to 
struggle for the right of Secession—and Mr. Forster proved 
all these things—without believing that civil war was at 
hand, and that its duty was, by any suspension of otherwise 
sacred liberties, to prevent that vast calamity. No argument 
as to the precise words of persons with such intentions would 
be listened to for a moment, if only the intentions were proved; 








and any one who can read Mr. Forster’s speech, and doubt 
that the intentions were proved, and that he carried re- 
luctance to believe in them to the very verge of weakness, does 
not know what evidence means. 

We say nothing of the moral argument just now, though 
Mr. Forster showed conclusively that not only had he to pre- 
vent civil war, but to suppress a practice—* boycotting ”— 
carried on through direct intimidation, which was not only fatal 
to property, but fatal to the liberty of ordinary farmers, trades- 
men, and labourers, and pass on to the results of his action. 
The Irish Members and the Tories maintain that arrests have 
deepened hatred, without suppressing disorder. The Govern- 
ment maintain that but for those arrests disorder would have 
been victorious, that rent could not have been paid, or, in 
other words, that all Civil Courts would have been paralysed; 
and that we must remember not only what the figures are, but 
what, in the absence of repression, they would have been. Even 
the positive figures, however, show improvement, for while 
there were 385 outrages in December, 1880, there were in 
December, 1881, only 229, in January, 1882, only 189, and in 
the few days as yet elapsed of this month a further falling-off 
on that. ‘Outrage has not ceased, but it has been arrested,” 
while the motive of outrage, the desire to prevent rent being 
paid, in order that the American-Irish may not carry out their 
threat of stopping supplies, is dying away, as district after 
district pays up. With the tremendous agitation still kept 
up, with money still pouring in from America to pay the 
local leaders, and with the lowest classes inflamed by 
incessant appeals, outrages cannot cease; but they are 
slowly dying away, under a grasp which the Government 
pledges itself not to relax until the country is once more 
quiet. Englishmen recognised what Mr. Lincoln meant when, 
under far less difficult and complex, though more dangerous 
circumstances, he said his policy was to “keep on pegging 
away ;” and they will not fail to perceive that the thought, if 
not the expression, of the Irish Secretary and the whole 
Ministry is identical with this. Lord Salisbury, who cries for 
“vigour,” in a way which suggests that he means military 
government, could but do the same thing, although he 
might do it in a way calculated to leave behind it more terri- 
ble memories. Mr. Forster never forgets that we have to 
live with these people for ever, and after all his wretched ex- 
perience, after just escaping from an attempt to blow out his 
eyes, and after hearing some Irish Members jest over that 
attempt,. he can still say :—“It takes a long time before the 
effects of a bad system can be removed; but I am not alto-~ 
gether without faith in the Irish people. Probably few 
persons have less reason than I have to speak favourably of 
much that has occurred in Ireland. But I could not have 
come so much into contact with its people without finding 
that, with all their faults and failings, they have many 
admirable qualities. They have especially that great founda- 
tion of civic virtue,—a strong love of family and of all social 
relations ; and I believe that, if we persevere in doing our 
duty, regardless of fear or favour, not caring for reproach and 
not looking for immediate reward, we shall have the satisfac- 
tion of leaving Ireland better than we found it, and also of leay- 
ing the three kingdoms in a safer and more united condition.” 

And finally, there is the operation of the Land Act. Mr. 
Forster declares boldly that the farmers are aware of its ad- 
vantages, that they privately avow themselves sick of the agita- 
tion, and that they are content with the decisions of the Land 
Courts. Rent is being paid over an increasing area, and if the 
intimidation were suppressed would be paid almost everywhere. 
As to the Sub-Commissioners, they were chosen with the 
single intention of obtaining the best men procurable; and 
as for their decisions, they only prove that rack-renting was 
more general in Ireland than Parliament believed. The Irish 
Secretary had himself known the facts, for he had gathered 
them during the famine, but Parliament did not. That rack- 
renting might not be the fault of the landlords. It was 
rather the fault of circumstances, which for one hundred years 
had given the landlords the “ pull of the market,” till a con- 
stant and undue increase of rent had become inevitable ; but 
that undue rent was exacted, had become clear. This was the 
substance of a speech which is a kind of handbook to the exist- 
ing condition of the Irish question, and which made a deep 
impression on the House. There will, of course, be infinite 


conflict over details, but that is the broad view of the situation 
which we believe the country will accept, not as showing that 
Ireland is pacified, but as proving that the Government is 
steadily advancing, through wise means sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, towards that pacification. us 
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PRINCE BISMARCK AND M. DE GIERS. 


TPNHE official journals in three capitals have been instructed 

flatly to deny the report that Prince Bismarck has 
threatened to withdraw the German Ambassador from St. 
Petersburg if the Panslav agitation against Austria is not 
suppressed. The denial is probably authentic, so far as formal 
diplomacy goes, but that informal representations have been 
made to Russia very much in the sense reported, though with- 
out menace, we do not doubt. The language of the Press in 
Germany shews that Prince Bismarck is both watchful and 
annoyed as to the agitation. As we understand the facts, 
which in part are still obscure, they run in this way. The 
Austrian Government, besides entertaining certain plans in the 
Balkan peninsula, is seriously moved by the attitude of part 
at least of its Slav subjects. It is, though a tenacious and 
sometimes rash Government, habitually apprehensive, well aware 
of the artificial character of the Empire, and morbidly sensi- 
tive to any danger arising from a conflict of nationalities, 
especially when one of the nationalities is Slav. It is 
aware that it is hated in Bosnia-Herzegovina, dreaded 
in Servia and Montenegro, and not loved in Gallicia; 
and whenever a local insurrection occurs, it accuses “ Rus- 
sians,” whether officials or members of the Panslay 
party, of fostering discontent. That it honestly believes this 
charge we do not doubt, for otherwise the papers of Vienna 
and Pesth would not be so full of statements, only obtainable 
from the Military and Home Departments, of the presence of 
Russian officers among the insurgents, and of Russian intrigues 
in Lemberg, the capital of Gallicia. It may, too, have some 
reason for its fears. The Panslav party, which is very power- 
ful, from its hold over the religious feeling of the Russian 
people and its alliance with the party at Court determined to 
“ Russianise Russia,” is always interested in the fate of the 
Balkans, dislikes the occupation of Bosnia, and has recently 
been bitterly excited—as Madame Novikoff, who belongs to 
that party, admits in the Contemporary Review—by events in 
Servia. This feeling was recently expressed by the favourite 
and most able soldier of the party, General Skobeleff, who in 
a recent speech, intended for publication—at least, he said it 
would be published, and he must therefore be cautious—talked 
of Germany as a Power founded on blood and iron, which 
made Might the only law; of England asif she were an enemy, 
and of Austria as a Power now oppressing branches of the 
Slavonic race, about which “ I will not express all my meaning, 
gentlemen. My heart aches.” Russians in General Skobeleff’s 
position rarely say things which will give offence to the Czar, 
and this speech, following on Madame Novikoff’s article on 
Servia, and on full accounts of the excitement created in 
Moscow by the dismissal of the Servian Primate for what in 
England would be called anti-Erastianism, created great alarm 
in Vienna, and led, as we imagine, to an application to the 
German Chancellor. Prince Bismarck, who had been deeply 
offended with General Skobeleff’s reference to himself, and who 
desires not only that the Austrian alliance should be durable, 
but that Austria should.expand southward, and by becoming a 
Slav Power give up the hope of re-entering Germany, was not 
sorry for such an opportunity, and made some informal repre- 
sentations, which, whatever their tenor, influenced St. Peters- 
burg to check the Press. 

We do not see that these representations, or even the 
original story, though they mark a difficult situation, 
involve anything new, or greatly increase the chances of 
disturbance. Every one knew that Prince Bismarck agreed 
to the occupation of Bosnia, which, of course, involved the 
suppression of any insurrection, though it did not involve 
the extraordinary series of blunders, rather than wilful oppres- 
sions, which has provoked the present movement. Every one 
knew, also, if only from Prince Bismarck’s published speeches, 
that he wished Austria to move southward, that he despises 
the Balkan States, and that if a serious collision should occur, 
he would not only be willing, but would be forced by German 
opinion to protect Austria against any aggrandisement of the 
dreaded Slay power. The Germans, with their frontier all open 
on that side, their dislike of Slavs—fostered by their standing 
feud with their own Polish subjects—and their painful sense of 
military necessities, can hardly judge Russia with equanimity, 
far less witness quietly any advance on her part at the ex- 
pense of a Power which, in spite of all that has passed, they 
regard as at least semi-German. “ Austria,” said Princa 
Bismarck, on one occasion, “is the pioneer of Germany.” 
This permanent situation is not, however, aggravated by its 
announcement through the forms of diplomacy, whether 





open or secret. On the contrary, not only will Princa 
Bismarck’s representations, if they occurred, disincline the 
Russian Government to intrigues visibly so dangerous, but 
they will strengthen its hands to restrain the Panslavic part 
in its own dominions. Men like General Skobeleff, “Wh it 
sincere and sanguine, must be thoroughly aware of the danger 
of attacking or even menacing such a mass of physical power 
as is represented by the alliance of Germany and Austria, and 
their combined armies of a million and a half, and of doing 
so at a moment when France is disinclined for any risky enter- 
prise. The Russian Government, even if inclined to foment 
disorder in the Balkans, of which there is no evidence, thouch 
there is evidence of unofficial Russian action, must post- 
pone its plans till it is a little more ready to face the results 
of their execution, and in all such crises postponement is favour- 
able to peace. The German Chancellor, with his perpetual 
hints, may be laying up a store of hatreds; but there is 
no proof that they will explode at present, and much evidence 
that the ultimate rulers of Russia, the Czar and the small 
group around him who guide policy, sincerely desire peace. 
Their cry just now is not, “ Ungrateful Austria!” but, “ How 
reasonable Kalnoky is !” 

It is said that the German Chancellor is persuaded that 
while the Russian Court is inclined to peace, it is liable to be 
overborne by one of those explosions of national or Panslavic 
sentiment which are not infrequent in Russia, and of which 
two instances have occurred in twenty years,—namely, the 
uprising which summarily crushed Poland in her last and 
most serious insurrection, and the Turkish campaign. That 
statement may be erroneous, or the Chancellor's opinion may 
be wrong, but there can be no doubt that one, at least, of the 
most dangerous elements in the Eastern Question is the sort 
of contest always going on for influence in Servia. That 
Austria should be anxious for ascendancy in Belgrade is natural 
enough, for Belgrade, besides being the natural centre and 
capital of the South Slavs, commands the Danube, the 
artery of the Austrian Empire. But Servia, neverthe- 
less, is not only Slav, but Greek Orthodox, and owing to 
her history, closely connected rather with St. Peters- 
burgh than Vienna. The Panslavs regard the State as 
their outpost—as we saw in the Turkish war—and if it 
were seriously threatened, much more occupied, by Austrian 
troops, it might be most difficult even for the Ozar to check 
the agitation among his people, or reject their ery for what 
they would consider a religious and defensive war. English- 
men, as we so repeatedly warned them four years ago, exag- 
gerate greatly the independence of the Czars, whose power is 
much more like that of Cxsars—.e., depends much more 
upon their interpreting the general will of their people— 
than we are accustomed to imagine. The Hapsburgs might 
easily do some act which would render the Russian 
people uncontrollable, and then we should witness one 
of the greatest and most deadly wars recorded in history. 
We cannot say we do not fear lest Prince Bismarck’s outspoken 
support should encourage Vienna to such an action, but, for- 
tunately, the Austrian statesmen are trained from their birth 
to remember the composite character of their Empire, and to 
avoid enterprises in which the stake must always be existence. 
Fighting France for a province like Lombardo-Venetia is one 
thing, though a great thing, and fighting Russia for the Slav 
leadership is quite another, more especially when great success 
to Austria is impossible, without the help of an ally who 
greatly desires provinces for himself, and might claim them 
from the old dominions of the House of Hapsburg. 





A CLEVER DEFENCE. 

HE trial of Kate Dover for the murder of Thomas Skinner 
will long be remembered by lawyers, as an example of 

a defence that succeeded by reason of the boldness with which 
it admitted the facts on which the case for the prosecution 
rested. It is plain that the prisoner’s own idea of her defence 
was different from that of her counsel, and it is equally plain 
that if her counsel had accepted the prisoner’s own idea, she 
would inevitably have been found guilty of murder. Kate 
Dover had succeeded one Mrs. Jones in the equivocal position 
of Mr. Skinner’s housekeeper. While Mrs, Jones was with 
him, he had made a will in her favour; but after Kate Dover's 
arrival, he had promised to alter this for her benefit. One of 
the facts relied on by the defence was that no such will 
was found among his papers, so that Kate Dover could have 
had no reason to suppose that she would be a gainer by 
Mr. Skinner’s death, The will in fayour of Mrs. Jones was 
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also missing, but its absence is easily accounted for by the 
circumstance that Kate Dover burnt certain of Mr. Skinner’s 
papers after his death, and before she could have foreseen 
that the production of a will which gave her nothing 
might help to throw cff suspicion. Kate Dover’s professed 
theory about the murder was evidently that Mrs. Jones was 
the murderer. When the symptoms of poisoning appeared, 
she declared that Mrs. Jones had “done for them both; and 
it was not till Mrs. Jones had sent some vegetables as a present 
to Mr. Skinner, that Kate Dover seems to have felt that the 
time for action had come. She then went and bought some 
arsenic, in the most public way possible, signing her name in 
full in the chemist’s book, and being careful to have a witness 
with her. The arsenic was stated to be bought to colour 
some artificial flowers. The next day Mr. Skinner and Kate 
Dover dined together off a fowl stuffed with sage and onions. 
Besides the stuffing of the fowl, there was also some sage and 
onions cooked in the tin with it. In this way Kate Dover 
evidently hoped to eat without injury to herself the food pro- 
vided for her master. The stuffing of the fowl was found, on 
examination, to contain traces of arsenic, but none was found 
in the sage and onions placed in the tin. It is probable, 
therefore, that Kate Dover ate only of the stuffing in the 
tin, while she took care that her master should eat of the 
stuffing inserted in the fowl. The link which was to con- 
nect Mrs. Jones with the case was the circumstance that 
onions had been included among the vegetables which 
she had sent to Mr. Skinner, and that these onions 
had been used in making the stuffing for the fowl. After 
dinner, Kate Dover and Mr. Skinner at once became ill; 
but though the latter showed all the symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning, the former was not incapacitated from going for a 
doctor, and busying herself actively with the case of her 
master. The pains of which she complained were precisely 
those which she had heard him complain of, and though she 
was sick, it was not until after she had taken an emetic. The 
death of Mr. Skinner was plainly traced to arsenic, and then 
it came out that Kate Dover had bought arsenic only the day 
before, that this arsenic had not been used for the purpose of 
colouring artificial flowers, that it was not to be found in the 
house, and that arsenic was present in the stuffing of the fowl. 

Here, therefore, were the facts the defence had to meet. 
Kate Dover herself had evidently wished to make it appear 
that she, equally with Mr. Skinner, had been intended to die 
from the effects of the poison, and the inference she wished to 
be drawn from this fact was that Mrs. Jones was the person 
who gave the poison. Mrs. Jones had a motive for getting 
rid of Mr. Skinner before he altered the will he had made in 
her favour, and a motive for getting rid of Kate Dover, in the 
hatred she might be expected to bear to the woman who had 
nearly succeeded in inducing him to make this alteration. 
Her counsel, however, at once saw that this was an impossible 
defence. There was nothing to show that Mrs. Jones had been 
in possession of any arsenic, and to mix up arsenic with raw 
vegetables on the chance that it would not be washed off 
before cooking, or that if preserved it would be eaten 
by the proper person, would have been an extraordinarily 
haphazard way of going to work. The utmost that could 
be alleged against Mrs. Jones was that there was a possible 
reason why she might desire Mr. Skinner’s death, whereas the 
utmost that could be said on Kate Dover’s behalf was that 
there was no apparent reason why she should desire his death. 
Mr. Lockwood saw a way in which the facts about the arsenic 
might be reconciled with the apparent absence of motive 
on the part of the prisoner. Kate Dover had a very 
obvious interest in prolonging Mr. Skinner’s life, at all 
events till he had altered his will,—possibly till he had 
married her. But she had also an interest in prejudicing 
him against Mrs. Jones, and how could this be done so effec- 
tually as by making him think that Mrs. Jones had tried to 
murder him? The opportune arrival of the vegetables sug- 
gested a way of conveying this conviction to his mind, and 
accordingly she determined to give him arsenic in his food, 
not with the intention of murdering him, but simply with 
the view of frightening him, and irritating him into an imme- 
diate alteration of his will, perhaps into an immediate mar- 
riage with one who had so nearly been his fellow-victim. This 
was the theory which Mr. Lockwood put to the jury. This, 
he said, in effect, and this alone, gets over the entire absence 
of motive on the part of the prisoner for the commission of 
the alleged crime. “I admit that Kate Dover bought the 


arsenic ; I admit that she administered it to the deceased ; I 
admit, in short, all the facts which the prosecution has put in 











evidence. WhatIdo not admit is the preposterous notion 
that a man has been murdered by a woman who had every 
reason in the world for wishing him to live. Instead of this, 
I show you a crime which she had a genuine reason for com- 
mitting,—a crime which, if committed without detection, 
would have led to an immediate alteration of Mr. Skinner’s 
will, and probably have left him altogether subject to 
her influence. On this theory, my client appears as a 
rational, if unscrupulous woman, not sticking at the com- 
mission of crime, when crime will answer her purpose, 
but not so foolish as to commit it when she can only 
lose by so doing. On the theory of the prosecution, you 
have a woman, entirely blind to her own interest, killing the 
very man upon whom all her expectations rested, and running 
great risks to gain absolutely nothing. It is true that motive is 
of little consequence when the actual commission of a crime 
has once been proved. But here all that has been proved is 
the administration of the poison. With what end it was ad- 
ministered is a matter to be inferred from a careful study of the 
prisoner’s acts and motives. If this careful study shows grave 
reason for giving Mr. Skinner arsenic, in the belief that it would 
lead him to alter his will, you must undoubtedly find the 
prisoner guilty, but guilty only of manslaughter. If you find 
her guilty of murder, you will find that she has committed 
the crime not merely without sufficient excuse, but in the very 
teeth of her own strongest interests.” The jury were, no 
doubt, unable to get over the want of a motive, and they 
gladly fell in with Mr. Lockwood’s suggestion. There are 
some murders, it must be admitted, which are difficult to ex- 
plain; and as Kate Dover has been sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for life, we need not, perhaps, regret that the jury has 
taken a merciful view of her case. 





MR. GALTON’S PICTORIAL AVERAGES. 
M* GALTON and Dr. Mahomed have been studying the 
physical signs of consumption by the method of what 
Mr. Galton has named “ pictorial averages.” This very in- 
genious and painstaking student of the facts of Nature has, 
as our readers probably know, applied the methods of photo- 
graphy to present to the eye the nearest thing to what logic 
calls a “ general term” which is presentable to the eye,—i.e., a 
picture embodying the characteristics of many individuals, so 
far as these individuals agree, and either vague or misleading 
in those in which they differ. Thus, if what the photographer 
means by “a negative,” i.e. the sensitized plate destined to 
receive the image of a single individual, needs 200 seconds’ 
exposure to the features of that individual face in order to 
be made an effectual likeness, Mr. Galton takes such a plate 
and exposes it to twenty other negatives, taken from those persons 
of whom a class-picture is required, for ten seconds each, the 
result being a “ composite” picture, which vaguely combines the 
characteristics of all the twenty persons, giving, of course, most 
effectually those features or expressions in which all, or the great 
majority of them, closely resemble each other, and blurring 
effectually those features or characteristic expressions in which 
the great majority of them differ from each other. Mr. Galton 
and Dr. Mahomed have in this way endeavoured to get a pic- 
torigl average of persons affected by consumptive disease, and 
they have at present come to only a negative conclusion, which is 
this,—that so far as their investigation has carried them, no 
special type of face predominates among consumptive patients, 
and that the very commonly received idea that the narrow, egg- 
shaped face is more characteristic of consumption than of other 
diseases is probably false. Mr. Galton thinks it may yet prove that 
the course of consumption, when it attacks persons of the narrow, 
egg-shaped type of face, is different from the course of the disease 
when it attacks persons of a different constitutional type, but 
he is tolerably well satisfied that this type of constitution 
is quite as liable to other diseases as it is to what has 
hitherto been thought its chief danger, the tubercular 
type of disease. His impression evidently is that this 
type may imply a specially delicate constitution, which may 
collapse more easily before any severe disease than other types 
of constitution would; but if so, that would only show that it 
has more to fear from disease in general than other types, but 
has no special enemy in tubercular disease, as distinguished 
from other forms of weakness and suffering. 
That may be a very sound conclusion, but we cannot say that 
Mr. Galton’s pictorial averages strike us as affording a very 
trustworthy method of inquiry. It looks like a very great feat 
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to produce something visible to all eyes which may be called 
the picture of a class. But it has this defect,—that, as we 
have said, it blurs every characteristic in which the indi- 
viduals of that class decidedly differ, even though the 
characteristic in question may be something which, for 
some of the purposes needed, is extremely important, as, for 
example, size. The outline of a number of faces of very different 
sizes when thus compounded will obviously be very much 
blurred, and most of these “composites,” and still more the 
composites of composites, obviously are blurred in outline. 
Now, supposing, what is, of course, possible, that it were 
in some characteristic of the outline that the essential 
note of the consumptive type of face were really to be found, 
then the essential thing would be necessarily hidden from view 
in the blur caused by the varieties of these faces in size,—almost 
as much hidden from view as though the essence of it lay in 
some characteristic of colour or complexion, which it is obvious 
enough that photography must fail to give. If, then, the 
essential point consisted in some fine characteristic of contour, 
or some fine characteristic of colour, these “ composite’’ pic- 
tures, which necessarily confuse the outline, and cannot give the 
tints of colour at all, would fail to serve us. Hence a “ pictorial 
average’ may miss the secret required, either because,—when 
acting by this photographic method,—it cannot take the 
average of one particular quality at all, like colour, or 
because, in the process of averaging another quality, like size, it 
is compelled to blur over the truth in relation to some third 
quality which may be of still higher importance, like contour. 
But what interests us is, not so much the chance of failure 
in this mode of investigating the diathesis of disease, as 
it is called, through the missing of some feature necessarily 
blurred over in these composite pictures, as the illustration this 
gives us that by these physical methods you never can really 
arrive at what the thinker means by true generalisation at all, 
but only at a more or less confused and misleading picture, which 
has some of the characteristics of a generalisation here and others 
there, but is very apt to misrepresent the whole in the very process 
of striking an average. Thus, some of the consumptive patients 
wear moustaches and beards, while others wear none. Of course, 
the result is, that in the “composite picture” there is a special 
shadow over the mouth and chin, which looks like incipient 
moustache and beard, but has neither the clean outline of the 
shaven lips and chin, nor the flowing hair of the unshaven. 
Well, just as this pictorial “average”? misrepresents equally 
the shaven and the unshaven patients,—or just as an average 
taken partly from male and partly from female faces would 
misrepresent equally the male and the female type of face, so, 
too, in less conspicuous matters, the average taken of two quite 
different expressions is as likely as not to suggest something 
essentially different from either and from both. You do not 
get any true type or class in a “pictorial average,” but 
rather a confusion between several types. And, in point of 
fact, Mr. Galton found his only really instructive method, even 
with consumptive patients, was to make pictorial averages of 
the faces most nearly resembling each other in constitutional 
structure, 7.c., to reduce the blurring process—which hides, 
instead of revealing—to the smallest possible dimensions. We 
doubt whether Mr. Galton himself attaches much importance 
to “composite pictures’ when obtained from compounding 
likenesses of individuals not already classed by him and his 
colleague as presenting some special common quality, or to 
the co-composites, as he calls the composites of composites. 
Indeed any value his method has, depends, in our opinion, 
on its emphatic seizure of the qualities in which the faces 
really agree, and not in its blurring-over of characteristic 
differences. The value of the process, if any, depends much 
more on lending a kind of visual vividness to those careful 
classifications of observation which precede it, than on that 
clumsy elimination of differences which results in vague out- 
lines and mixed expressions. 

What Mr. Galton really succeeds in doing, by virtue of these 
pictorial averages, is not, in our belief, in illustrating true logical 
classification, for such classification is a discriminating mental 
process, deliberately selecting the qualities to be generalised, and 
excluding altogether from view the particular characteristics of 
each member of the class, but rather in illustrating the blind 
and groping process by which that which is sometimes mistaken 
for “ public opinion ”’ is arrived at. For the commonest concep- 
tion of public opinion is, indeed, too often a “ composite pic- 
ture,” or even what Mr. Galton calls a “co-composite,” got by 





further confusing the images of the already confused forms of 
individual thought. Let us suppose the editor of a morning 
paper trying to arrive at the public opinion of the middle or 
higher class. What does he do? He listens to the talk in a 
railway-carriage ; he consults successively a number of fairly 
average men of the class required who are supposed to be active 
politicians,—men of both parties ; he allows the impressions suc- 
cessively produced in his mind to get well confused there; he 
gives a definitely greater weight to the views of men of his own 
party than he does to those of men of the opposite party ; 
and then he interrogates the photographic plate of bis own 
mind when it has been thus treated by exposure to the 
various negatives of individual opinion, and so produces 
the result. Now, there can hardly be a doubt that this 
is usually a process not of generalisation, but of intellec- 
tual confusion. The writer’s own opinion goes for some- 
thing ; but in the case of most such editors, it probably goes for 
very little. A very strong and emphatic opinion, which is 
clearly expressed, weights the result much more than many weak 
opinions, just as the beard on the face of one or two of the con- 
sumptive patients gave the effect of incipient beards to the com- 
posite picture which resulted, even though the great majority of 
patients were beardless. Again, the great difference in the 
importance attached to different political questions by different 
politicians must tend to blur the result and spoil its 
outline, so that instead of producing a definite picture of the 
points on which the public all agree, and the points on which 
there are very wide differences, the impression produced is of 
some vague, common bias, which equally misrepresents the 
strength of their agreements and the number of their disagree- 
ments. In short, the redactor of public opinion is almost sure 
to come out of the task of gauging it, with a mind almost too 
blurred by the process of confusion, to be worth much as 
regards the impressions left upon it. On certain points, the 
resulting effect is definite, but it is only on the points on which 
almost all the authorities consulted agree. Where they differ, 
either as to the strength and emphasis, or as to the substance, 
of their opinions, no clear trace of the importance or amount of 
these differences is apt to remain; and nothing can be more 
fatal to a real knowledge of public opinion than this. For 
instance, if ten average people think that the surrender of the 
Transvaal was a blunder, to ten who think it was right, the 
result produced is neutral, even though the ten who think it 
a blunder do not care much about that blunder, and would not 
have altered their votes in consequence, while the ten who 
think it right think it one of the most important questions of 
the day, and would have made their votes turn on that question 
alone, or vice versa. In a word, the picture of public opinion, as it 
is usually reflected in our daily press, is one of Mr. Galton’s co- 
composites,—composites of composites,—that is, the picture of 
a muddled mind vaguely inclining to various points of political 
faith, but without any exact outline of the creed held, or any 
note of the significance to be attached to the floating clouds of 
vague and blurred convictions, within which, nevertheless, really 
lie hidden the only traces of the most characteristic beliefs of 
the most characteristic minds of the age. 





GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS. 

E do not often mention the reports of Companies which 
declare a dividend, not caring either to praise or blame 
concerns which are mercantile speculations, but we have one 
before us to-day which is of great social interest. One Associa- 
tion, at least, which owes its origin to the cry for giving women 
more freedom and better education, has done nothing but pure 
good. Tilla very recent period, say 1870, the parents of girls in 
the professional or trading classes who wished to give them a good 
education had just three courses before them. They could send 
them to boarding-schools, which were sometimes ruinously dear— 
there are such schools now, where every girl costs as much as a 
boy at Eton—were often hopelessly inefficient, and occasionally, 
if we may deduce the fact from the strength of the prejudice 
existing on the subject, were distinctly bad. They could send 
them to day-schools, which, with occasional exceptions, gave a 
very insufficient amount of instruction, a mere veneer of educa- 
tion, the first object being to save salaries; and they could em- 
ploy private governesses, who at that time were, as a body, 
probably the most incompetent class living by their abilities 
in the whole community. Governessing was the only occupa- 
tion open to “ladies” without means; there were no 
trustworthy certificates ; there was no regular system of 
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training; and there was no test, except experience, which 
mothers could apply. The profession was, therefore, over- 
run with incompetent women, who either knew nothing, or were 
incompetent to teach what they knew, and who succeeded or 
failed, not according to their educating powers, but according 
to their address in conciliating parents and “ managing” often 
refractory pupils. The “ parent’s eye,” so often ruinous to 
education, was never absent, and therefore the tendency to teach 
showy accomplishments, to compel girls without ear to play 
music, and girls with mathematical minds to colour bad sketches, 
was always present. Under none of these three plans was the 
result satisfactory, and the more sensible friends of the “‘ women’s 
rights” movement determined to try whether it was or was not 
possible to establish public schools for girls. After some diffi- 
culties, the “ Girls’ Public Day School Company (Limited)” was 
started, to pursue an organised plan, and from the first suc- 
ceeded in doing good work. It has now established in provincial 
towns and in some divisions of London twenty-three High Schools, 
at which girls are as thoroughly educated as boys in public 
schools, at a price which varies with the locality and the num- 
bers of the school, but is rarely above £24, and we believe never 
exceeds £30 a year. For this, the girls get a thoroughly good 
and even severe education, managed by carofully-picked masters 
and mistresses—who in many cases have shown an unexpectedly 
high degree not only of teaching, but of organising power, who 
use modern methods, and who insist that knowledge which will 
not stand examination is no knowledge at all—and tested by 
most experienced examiners. That parents like the system is 
proved by the fact that although the class of girls who attend 
is a good one, and though there are therefore some diffi- 
culties about the daily four journeys to and from school, 
the average attendance nearly reaches 200. It is highest, 
of course, in the divisions of London where girls able to 
pay £25 for education swarm endlessly; but the Gates- 
head High School has 226 scholars; the Oxford High 
School, 214; the Norwich High School, 168; and the Ipswich 
High School, 181. On the other hand, the girls themselves 
entirely approve the schools, grow as proud of them as public 
schoolboys, and would not return, as they say, to the private 
schools “ for anything.” Whether it is due to the better venti- 
lation, or the greater variety of method, or the improvement in 
the teachers, we do not know; but if we were asked to point out 
the most conspicuous difference of result between the old and the 
new systems, we should point to the difference in the girls’ tem- 
pers. The old dislike of school has vanished, and with it the old 
irritability and semi-reluctance to learn. The scholars are, no 
doubt, to a certain extent picked, slow or stupid girls avoiding 
the High Schools by instinct, while frivolous mothers thirst for 
more power of interference; but still the progress made, and 
allowed on all hands, has been extraordinary. Some 4,336 girls 
are getting well taught instead of badly taught, and that with- 
out subscriptions or charitable aids in any way. The Company, 
though it finds it necessary, in most places, to build its own 
buildings, and is heavily mortgaged in consequence, and some- 
times encounters in new places some serious losses, is still able 
this year to declare a dividend of five per cent., and has already 
written off a fifth of the cost of its schools for depreciation. 

We hardly know a more thoroughly successful social experi- 
ment, or one which bids more fair for the future, if only the 
Managers will extend their plan a little, by creating one Normal 
School, and passing their “ Ushers ” through it for six months, 
not to learn anything except how to teach; and we have inquired 
with some care as to the points of alleged failure. These, 
so far as we can learn, resolve themselves into three,—one of 
which is trivial, a second unavoidable, and a third extremely 
curious and interesting. A great many mothers still think that 
it would be possible, especially in London, to arrange some 
better system of escort for their girls; but this is, in the main, 
only a mothers’ loving “ fad.” The girls never come to any harm, 
that anybody ever heard of, and in the majority of cases form 
a quite sufficient escort for each other. If not, the mothers 
must provide one, as a large school could not be so worked as to 
meet fully a requirement of that kind. The second objection 
often raised is to the mixture of classes, involved of necessity 
in the scheme. It is not alleged that any moral harm of any 
Serious kind arises from this, but only that there is a certain 
risk of an unintended education in vulgarity. We are by no 
means inclined to make light of this objection. Difference of 
grade sometimes involves difference of civilisation upon points 
essential to manners, if not to morals, and we had rather 





a girl did not learn Latin than that she did learn 
to giggle, to whisper, or—an abomination partly confined 
to London—to call a road a “reaoud.” But we fancy, 
from all we can learn, that this difficulty is not serious; 
that girls have quite as much caste-feeling as boys, and split 
quite as readily into coteries; and that, as a matter of fact, 
caste divisions, so far as they are effaced at all, are effaced bene- 
ficially. At all events, the objection, if it be one, must be set 
against the advantages of the schools, for it is irremediable. 
The necessary mechanism cannot be obtained for a High School, 
if it is to be based on the principle of exclusion, for numbers 
are not only essential to pecuniary success, but to the disci- 
pline, the competition, and the whole vitality of the school. You 
cannot have a breeze in a cupboard, or a high and permanent 
public opinion in a little school, sure to be ruled either by the 
cleverest, or the most audacious, or the worst. 

The last remaining difficulty, or, rather, cause of depression 
to the Managers of these schools, is the curious one that the 
regular “ silly girl,” who makes up a definite proportion of the 
whole army of girlhood, seems to derive nothing from the High 
School at all. She certainly takes no harm, but, except it 
may be in some imperceptible way, she takes no good whatever. 
She is wholly unaffected, and a decided loss, not only to the 
average powers of the school, but to its reputation. It may be 
said that precisely the same class exists in boys’ public schools, 
and so it may—though the “ silly girl” is in some respects a 
genus by herself, with no counterpart in the other sex—but 
that is just the oddity of the thing. The public school does 
affect the foolish boys visibly and decidedly. They gain 
very often most of all. A sort of atmosphere presses on 
them; they are kicked, and punched, and laughed at, and, as 
a rule, with rare exceptions, gradually become, if not wiser, 
at least more ordinary. They are regimented, so to speak, the 
number of boys unable or unwilling to be, at all events, privates 
in the regiment being singularly small. The silly girls, on the 
contrary, can never be regimented, never brought under any 
influence from the collective school, visible in after-life. They 
do not grow ordinary enough to pass muster, do not catch even 
the appearance of thinking, much less the power of it. This is 
a disappointment to the teachers, and, we fancy, leads some- 
times to a kind of unconscious neglect from hopelessness, which 
produces the very few expressions of contempt one ever hears 
about the High Schools. “ My girls,” says the disappointed 
mother, “got nothing there; they want individual attention.” 
That is true; but individual attention will probably do little 
for them. The loutish boy is a bad subject in his own way, 
but there is more hope of his becoming a man than of the silly 
girl becoming anything but what she is. We suppose the 
absence of the severe social discipline of a public school, the 
fightings, and thrashings, and punchings, has something to do 
with the matter, and the want of the sense that a livelihood 
must be earned a good deal more, but there is something beyond 
that. Either parents, from the very first, pardon emptiness, 
shallowness, frivolity, call it what you like, in a girl, as not 
being a quality likely to worry them in after-life, while in a 
boy they know it means failure, or there is at this point an original 
difference of capacity in the two sexes. If we were not afraid of Miss 
Becker, we should say the ultimate reason was the latter; but 
at all events, the fact remains that while in a boys’ public 
school all, except an occasional lad of the Cowper type, get 
some stamp from the school, all in a girls’ high school get it, 
except a distinct and not very small class of shallow-brains. 
They gain or lose from the new education, and from the immense 
improvement it has forced upon private schools—an improve- 
ment almost incalculable, and extending from better masters 
to free ventilation and scientifically-made desks—absolutely 
nothing. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—=—— 


THE PARLIAMENTARY OATH. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpECcTATOR.”’} 

Sir,—As it is obvious that the vote of the House of Commons 
has by no means disposed of the Bradlaugh business—indeed, 
if we may judge from the tone of the provincial Press, we are 
shortly to see something like an agitation on the matter—it is 
very important that the public should clearly understand what 
is the real point at issue. I therefore ask to be allowed to offer 
a few remarks upon a question which is the subject of so much 
confusion, prejudice, and misrepresentation. 
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The Parliamentary Oaths Act, 1866, as amended by the Pro- 
missory Oaths Act, 1868, requires every Member of Parliament 
(not being entitled to substitute an affirmation for the oath), 
upon taking his seat, to make the Oath of Allegiance, which 
consists in a declaration that he “will be faithful, and bear 
true allegiance to her Majesty, Queen Victoria, her heirs and 
successors, according to law ;” followed by the words of the oath, 
“So help me, God.” But here begins the confusion, for most 
people couple the declaration and the appeal to the Deity 
together as “the oath,” and then tell us that Mr. Bradlaugh 
has declared that the oath, in this extended sense, has for him 
neither meaning nor binding effect. Now, what Mr. Bradlaugh 
has always said is, that the declaration would be most solemnly 
binding upon his honour and conscience, but the addition of the 
oath (7.e., the words “ So help me, God ’’) will not make the de- 
claration either more or less binding upon him than it would be 
without those words. It seems to be imagined by many that the 
state of mind thus evidenced is peculiar to the Atheist, whereas I 
should be sorry to think that any person professing a belief in 
a Deity would suppose that that Deity is no witness to a solemn 
declaration unless specially invoked,—sorry to think that any 
educated man would confess that such a declaration would not 
be fully binding upon him, although followed by no such special 
invocation. The honest man is absolutely bound by his declara- 
tion; and this being so, he cannot be move bound by the repeti- 
tion of the words “So help me, God.” This consideration 
shows how ill-advised is the language of the Evidence 
Amendment Act, 1869, which provides that “if any person 
called to give evidence in any Court of Justice, whether in 
a civil or criminal proceeding, shall object to take an oath, 
or shall be objected to as incompetent to take an oath, such 
person shall, if the presiding Judge is satisfied that the taking of 
an oath would have no binding effect upon his conscience, make 
the following promise,” &c. Now, it is obvious that a man 
upon whose conscience an oath, as that term is usually under- 
stood, would have no binding effect, ought not to be allowed to 
give evidence at all; for even to the Atheist, a declaration 
coupled with an oath must have at least equal value to a de- 
claration not so accompanied. I apprehend, however, that the 
meaning intended to be conveyed is that the Judge must be 
satisfied that the addition of the words ‘So help me, God,” 
to the declaration of verity would not make that declaration 
more binding upon the witness than it would be without such 
an addition. Yet it is plain that only in the eyes of the 
ignorant and benighted—the Irish thumb-kissers, e.g.—could 
these words add anything to the binding effect of the promise; 
for the oath makes the promise neither move binding to the 
Deist, nor less binding to the Atheist. The statute, therefore, 
ought to have stated in express terms, what was evidently in- 
tended, viz., that a man, whether Atheist or Agnostic, who 
has no positive belief in a Deity, should be allowed to give 
evidence on making a declaration of verity. It is plain, there- 
fore, that he who claims (as Mr. Bradlaugh did) to affirm by 
virtue of this statute, intimates, by so doing, not that a declara- 
tion coupled with an oath has no binding effect upon him (which 
would be an absurdity), but simply that he has no belief in 
what is called “the religious sanction.” That Mr. Bradlaugh 
should have made such a claim is natural enough. He was, 
indeed, bound to do so, believing, as he did—and in this he 
was at that time supported by very high legal opinion—that he 
was by law entitled to make the affirmation. What would all 
his secularist followers have said if he, the alleged Atheist, 
being assured that he had free choice between oath and affirma- 
tion, had deliberately preferred to call upon the name of God, 
which to him is a meaningless expression? It cannot, there- 
fore, be said that Mr. Bradlaugh did wrong in claiming, as he 
did, quietly and unostentatiously, to affirm; nor by so doing 
can he be justly accused either of parading his opinions, or of 
deliberately bringing trouble upon his own head. 

The question, therefore, is now a very simple one, viz., has 
the House of Commons the right to prevent a duly elected 
Member, subject to no disqualification, from making the declara- 
tion of allegiance, emphasised as it is by oath appealing to the 
Deity, on the ground that he does not believe in that Deity ? 
That is the real question; for I will not stop to argue with 
those sophists who, while admitting that the House has, as a 
general rule, no right to interfere with such a Member, although 
he may have published his atheism to all the world, say, 
through the medium of the public Press, contend, nevertheless, 

that it has such a right, in the case of one who has reluctantly, 











and under protest, answered certain questions touching his 
speculative opinions before a committee of the House. Now, 
confessedly, it is not faith in any particular Deity, Christian or 
otherwise, that is required, but only belief in some form of 
Deity ; a demon-god or fetish would, it appears, be quite suffi- 
cient. But he who, like the Atheist, has a positive disbelief in 
God, or who, like the agnostic Greek philosopher, says “ Of the 
Gods, I know not whether they exist, or do not exist,” is to be 
excluded. By what right? We who approve the vote of the 
minority say that the action of the majority is not only 
arbitrary and inquisitiorial, but actually unconstitutional, 
Illegal, strictly speaking, it may not be; for according to 
an old maxim, “ Ubi jus, ibi renedium ;” and if the Member for 
Northampton had a legal right to make the oath, the law would 
have given him a remedy enabling him to assert it. Yet itis 
obvious that one Chamber of the Legislature acts unconstitu- 
tionally, when by its mere resolution it over-rides the statute of 
Sovereign, Lords, and Commons. And this we affirm that the 
present House of Commons did, when it interfered with a duly- 
elected Member, tendering himself to go through the form pre- 
scribed by Act of Parliament, as a condition precedent to sitting 
and voting on a debate. Such action is illegal, in the spirit, if 
not in the letter, and none the less so because the Legislature 
has unfortunately provided no machinery whereby the excluded 
Member may enforce his claim before a Court of Law. Whether 
Mr. Bradlaugh is justified before the court of taste or morals 
in his efforts to take the oath, we do not stop to inquire, for 
it has nothing whatever to do with the question, as it presents 
itself to Parliament and the public; but we fail to see how the 
cause of religion and Christianity is to be advanced by the 
triumph of force over justice,—and, setting aside the individual, 
and looking only at the principle, we are constrained most 
solemnly to protest against this example of lawlessness, set us 
by the makers of the law.—I am, Sir, &c., G. G. G. 





VIVISECTION AND ANAISTHETICS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sm,—In the Cornhill Magazine for February, Mr. Edmund 
Gurney, in “ An Epilogue on Vivisection,” pursues a line of 
argument with which, excepting in the last two pages, I am 
almost in complete harmony. In these two pages, how- 
ever, he passes from the consideration of the moral arguments 
for or against Vivisection into a criticism of certain technical 
opinions. Although unnamed, I am there very distinctly re- 
ferred to as being responsible “ for a widely diffused impression 
that even in this country anaesthetics are seldom or imperfectly 
administered,” and the writer takes no trouble to conceal a con- 
temptuous incredulity as to the worth of my opinions. He is 
certainly at liberty to set against my statements the opinion of 
Professors Ferrier, Lister, Pye Smith, and Brunton, but if he 
has read those statements in the form in which they have been 
diffused throughout the country, through the medium of the 
Spectutor, he must have noticed that my views regarding 
anaesthetics were literally borne out by quotations from such 
authorities as Professors Claude Bernard and Schiff, who on 
that question are worth fifty of the experts he refers to. 
Passing, however, from the general to the particular, he calls 
attention to a special experiment, where my evidence regarding 
anaesthetics was directly contradicted by Dr. Lauder Brunton, 
and in a foot-note he asks his readers to compare answers 
5,777-8 with 3,454-7. This gives me an opportunity I have long 
wished for to prove the truth of what I stated from Dr. Brunton’s 
own evidence. 

Briefly described, I reply to Mr. Huxley (3,457) that, during 
the well-known experiment on the secretion and circulation “in 
the sub-maxillary gland, a very long and painful operation, it 
is impossible almost to give any narcotic in that case, because 
it would interfere with the course of the experiment.” The 
same examiner afterwards asks Dr. Brunton (5,778): “ Can you 
keep the dog under chloroform during the whole of that experi- 
ment? A.—Perfectly well.” 

Now, waiving for the moment the serious difference between 
a narcotic and chloroform, that reply seems to give a flat con- 
tradiction to my statement, and possibly Mr. Gurney considers 
it a very telling one; but stop a bit. If he had continued his 
reading on to the next page, he would have found that Dr. 
Brunton harks back to that reply (5,811), reverses absolutely the 
opinion he then gave, and justifies mine. He states :—‘I must 
say that you cannot do the whole experiment under chloroform ; 
you cannot show it as you would under wourali. In the ‘ Hand- 
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book’ I have given instructions to do it under chloroform, but 
by doing it under chloroform, there are several points you can- 
not show. The first time I tried to demonstrate the action of 
the chorda tympani under opium, TI failed completely in the 
first part. I wished to show that the irritation of the lingual 
nerve caused reflexly a secretion of saliva. I utterly failed. 
It did not occur to me that by giving the opium I paralysed the 
reflex.” Mr. Gurney will now see that my statement has been 
fully substantiated, instead of contradicted, by Dr. Brunton’s 
evidence. 

Further, does not the evidence I have quoted upon the only 
experiment to which Mr. Gurney calls attention, give rather an 
ugly corroboration to my denunciations of the mere pretence of 
giving anaesthetics which forms his general charge against me P 
Here we have a long experiment of a very painful character, 
which in the “ Handbook” is described as being done under 
chloroform, but regarding which, when under examination by a 
very friendly examiner, the author (with commendable honesty 
throughout, I admit), voluntarily states that it cannot be done 
under chloroform or opium, or, indeed, under any anesthetic 
which paralyses the reflex. 

Let the public bear in mind the very numerous experiments 
where stimulation of sensory nerves to obtain reflex action is re- 
ported as being done under morphiaand chloroform, and the lesson 
that Mr. Gurney has elicited will not have been given in vain. 

I object to only one point in the above statement, lest by not 
noticing it I may be supposed to acquiesce in it. Dr. Brunton, 
on reflection, will remember that the experiment cannot be 
satisfactorily performed under wourali (curare), in consequence 
of the dual and almost apparently antagonistic action of that 
drug, first, on the secretion of the gland itself; second, in 
paralysing the chorda tympani, a motor nerve, but the dilato- 
motor and secretor nerve of the gland. 

Having now, I hope, satisfactorily disproved and disposed of 
Mr. Gurney’s contradictions, as far as they regard myself, per- 
haps I may be allowed to say a few words with reference to 
the other portion of his critical remarks upon the boiling 
aud baking experiments, of which so much has been made, he 
says, while he suggests that there has been misrepresentation 
throughout as to their true nature. I acknowledge that it 
is with some little impatience that I follow his arguments, 
which, from the terms used, are supposed to be scientific, but 
which are as false as the conclusions to which they have led. 
He begins his argument by seeming to lay down the following 
as a law :—‘ The pain of burning, for instance, known by all to 
be excruciating, is so through its destructive effect on the sur- 
face tissues of the body.” It is nothing of the sort. Burning 
is painful in consequence of the effect of the high temperature 
upon the cutaneous nerves, the destruction of “ surface tissues ” 
being merely at times an accidental, but by no means a neces- 
sary accompaniment. He may easily convince himself of this 
by putting his finger in a candle-flame for a few moments, or by 
picking up a piece of hot iron at from 300° to 400° Fahr. He 
will quickly drop it, after feeling the full agony of burning; 
but in either case, although there may be a slight hardening of 
‘the outer layers of the epidermic cells, there will be no destruction 
of “surface tissues.” What now becomes of the rest of the 
arguments and conclusion drawn from so false a premiss ? 

More inexplicable still his mental confusion seems to be, when 
he argues that while a frog, if kept in water of a heat bearable 
to a man, would die, yet, because it did not show “ the well- 
known action of boiling water on the swrfure tissues,” the pain 
entailed would in the supposed case (i.e., killing a frog in hot 
water) have no existence. Has Mr. Gurney never in his life put 
his hand into water too painfully hot to keep it there long, but 
without blistering it ? And suppose that somebody had plumped 
him naked into that water, would pain have had no existence 
because the thermometer did not show a temperature of 212° ata 
barometric pressure of 30 in.? Butif the arguinentumad hominem 
which I apply in imitation of himself fails to convince him, why 
didhe notaccept the opinion of the favourite expert whose opinion 
on the question of anesthetics he prefers to mine ?” On the very 
animal and experiment in question, Mr. Lister says (4,419-20) :— 


“ Holding the frog in your hand is about as painful probably 


as any experiment you would perform, to the cold-blooded 
animals, ’—(N.B. I quote, but seldom share Mr. Lister’s scien- 
tific opinions),—“ it must be very painful.” He then speaks of 
the experiment referred to as a relatively painful operation. 

In the baking experiments, of which Mr. Gurney states a 
great deal has been made, according to him, “the actual mode 











of death was not exceptionally painful,” in proof of which he 
states that “ the stages of death were faintness and exhaustion, 
passing on to coma, and, finally, some convulsive movements. 
Now, Mr. Gurney, being a layman, may be excused, when mis- 
guided, perhaps, by some friendly vivisector, he comes to the 
incredible conclusion that death by baking is not exceptionally 
painful; but when he insinuates that misrepresentation has 
been used in regard to certain specific experiments, he ought to 
be the last to seek to support an utterly false conclusion by a 
garbled and inaccurate account of symptoms. At the very least, 
he was bound to take the opinion or description of the experimenter 
who performed the experiments, to whom full reference was given. 
As he has failed to do so, I shall supply the quotation in ques- 
tion from Clande Bernard, in “ La Chaleur Animale,” Paris, 
1876, page 356 :—‘‘ When the animal feels the toxic effects of 
the heat, it presents a series of symptoms which are constant 
and characteristic, At first, it is somewhat agitated; soon 
respiration and circulation become accelerated; the animal 
gasps, it pants, at last it falls into convulsions, and with a 
scream (poussant wun cri), it generally dies suddenly.” 

Surely Mr. Gurney does not mean to quibble over the terms 
“boiling alive” and “ baking alive.” As far as.the experiments 
are concerned, where the animals were placed till they died 
in a little oven over a fire (of which a woodcut, reproduced 
by photography, of the original, in loc. cit., page 347, generally 
accompanies the textual descriptions), no other term could pos- 
sibly be applied than “ baking alive.” As to “ boiling alive,” a 
more correct term might be advisable, if one could be procured, 
for exposure to every separate degree of heat in the water. 
Simmering or stewing might, perhaps, be more applicable to the 
particular case of the frog, which he cites, but it would not 
lessen the pain of the procedure. “ Boiling alive,” therefore, 
expresses, I think, fairly well, death by immersion in very hot 
water of various temperatures. If Mr. Gurney will only steer 
clear of scientific questions, and adhere to the strong good- 
sense and reasoning which mark the rest of his writing, he will 
be doing good service to animals and science, and earn the 
gratitude of your obedient servant, Grorex Hocean, M.B. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL NOTICE TO QUIT. 
(To tur Epitor oF THE “ SPRCTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—The subject referred to in your issue of the 28th ult. is 
exciting some little attention in Manchester, both among men 
of faith and scientific men; and the Bishop of Manchester, in 
a recent sermon, put the end of the world before his hearers as 
a proximate event, and quoted Mr. Proctor as an authority re- 
specting the possible mode in which this might be accomplished, 
remarking that he was surprised to find how some of the con- 
clusions (?) of science approached some of the teachings of the 
Bible. I do not, however, quite see how an hypothesis can be 
styled one of “the conclusions of science.” You, Sir, express 
a desire for the judgment of other astronomers on the correct- 
ness or otherwise of Mr. Proctor’s facts. Allow me, ther, to 
quote as an authority the Rev. Thomas Mackereth, F.R.A.S., 
at once an astronomer and a “ man of faith.” 

In a letter on the subject of ‘“ Astronomical Portents,” which 
appeared in the Manchester Examiner of the 3rd inst., Mr. 
Mackereth, referring to the Bishop of Manchester’s sermon, 
states that the Bishop’s quotation from Mr. Proctor about a 
comet falling into the Sun, “and forming such an accession of 
heat, that the earth and all that is therein will be burned up, is 
a pure speculation, and with little or no foundation in fact.” 
Farther, Mr. Mackereth states that “no one knows of what 
comets consist. They are not self-luminous, nor are they 
either opaque or solid bodies. In density, they are not supposed 
to differ from the density of our atmosphere at the surface of 
the earth. If, therefore, we know not actually of what they 
consist, and yet they are such flimsy things, we need not fear 
for any conflagration they can cause.” ‘This is reassuring 
to purchasers of reversions, as well as to those whose 
terms of imprisonment extend over fifteen years. But he 
must have acquired great credulity who can believe in the 
sudden, total destruction of human life and happiness in this 
world by the phenomena of Nature, controlled as these are by 
laws of spiritual origin. The Lord created the spiritual and 
natural universes for uses ; to destroy the world would be to act 
contrary to his purpose in Creation, which was that men may 
dwell in it, receive his love and wisdom, thus be conjoined with 
him, and enter into angelic life—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bowdon, February 7th. J. S. Boae. 
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(Mr. Proctor’s view is that comets not only have some mass 
themselves, which, when multiplied by the enormous velocity of 
a million miles an hour, would produce a momentum the sudden 
arrest of which must involve a tremendous outburst of heat,— 
but that they are frequently followed by meteoric showers of 
very considerable mass. As to the moral point, does Mr. Bogg 
expect to escape death ? If not, what is the moral difference 
between killing everybody some day, and everybody on one 
day ?—Eb. Spectator.) 





ARE THE IRISH EASILY RULED? 
(To rue EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—When Mr. Cowen says the Irish are as easily ruled as 
any people, if only justice is done to them, he is but echoing 
the words of the best statesmen of the Tudor times. I am just 
now unable to consult authorities, but I am certain of Sir 
John Davis; he speaks much more strongly than Mr. 
Cowen; and I am pretty sure that at least half-a-dozen others 
might be brought in evidence. Even Spenser, in that “ State 
of Ireland,” which all who love the “ Faery Queen” would so 
much rather he had never written, testifies to the strong sense 
of justice of the Irish, and to the justness of that Brehon code to 
which the lawyers of James I. gave its death-blow. These 
Tudor politicians had not our advantages. They bad learned 
from the Spaniard his short method of dealing with natives, 
and they were only too ready to imitate it in Ireland. But still 
they were impressed with that national love of justice to which 
Mr. Cowen referred. You will, I know, agree with me that till 
of late years the Irish have had sadly little experience of “a 
liberal and cordial policy.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Great Cressingham Rectory. Henry Stuart FaGay. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—In your last week’s issue you question Mr. Cowen’s state- 
ment that “ no people’’ “ are more easily ruled than the Irish, if 
you do them justice and treat them as equals ;” and you ask if 
the experiment was not tried during the first year of the present 
Government, and if it was not precisely because of its “com- 
plete” failure, and because the greater the liberty, the more the 
outrages increase, that the Coercion Bills were brought in.” 

The present Ministry, doubtless, had a sincere wish to treat 
Treland with equality and justice; but we must not forget that 
three months after they entered office, they could not pass 
a measure which they declared to be essential for the main- 
tenance of peace and order in that country—and, to quote your 
own words, August 7th, 1880—“a Bill for securing respectable 
Trish cottiers from grievous injustice was not only rejected, but 
rejected with an accent of contumely of which there is hardly 
any previous example.” 

It is true that a year afterwards the promises of the 
Government were splendidly redeemed ; but, meanwhile, 
the “rebellion, agitation, and violence” which you clearly 
foresaw, as the probable result of the action of the 
House of Lords, had been sadly realised, and had driven 
the Government to precede reform by extensive imprisonments, 
without trial; a form of coercion which has not been legal in 
England since the dark days of 1794 and 1817, and which it is 
safe to say would always have caused riot and discontent in this 
country, even if at once followed by remedial legislation. All 
the unhappy results, direct and indirect, of this policy might 
have been avoided, had the Government been able to take as firm 
a stand with the House of Lords in August, 1880, as they did 
in August, 1881, and thus to prove, under something like 
fair conditions, whether discontent and grievances are not as 
closely related in Ireland as in other parts of the world. 

Mr. Cowen incty be wrong, but there was certainly no such 
complete combination of justice and equality in our treatment 
of Treland in 1880 as would warrant a denial of the opinion you 
expressed in September of that year, that “the Irish are as ac- 
cessible as any people in the world to the softening influences of 
fair and kindly dealing, and there is nothing in their history 
or character to make us despair of attaching them to English 
rule as loyally as the Scotch are attached, if ouly we use the same 
means.’’—I am, Sir, &c., WitiiamM StTicKNEY RowNTREE. 

Scarborough, February 6th. 





MR. BROWNING AND “STRADIVARIUS.” 
(To THE Eprror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In a contribution to the correspondence on the subject of 
the “ Glory of God,” your correspondent, “ E. M, Lynch ”—I do 











not know whether the initials indicate a masculine ora feminine 
personality, so have to give the name without any courteous 
prefix—quotes certain lines from a poem entitled “ Stradivarius,”* 
which is attributed to Mr. Browning. The lines certainly do 
occur in a poem so named, but the author is not Mr. Browning, 
but George Eliot. “Stradivarius” appeared in the volume in 
which “The Legend of Jubal” occupied the principal place, 
and is one of its author’s most striking studies in verse.—I am, 
Sir, &c., James Asucrorr Noss. 
Wandsworth Common, February 6th. 





THE FARMERS AND LIBERALISM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—You seem rather vexed at the Farmers’ indifference to 
Liberalism. The son of a farmer and country hotel-keeper, in 
an agricultural district, I will give you the reason. The “ Repeal 
of the Malt Duty Bill,” or “ Malt Bill,” as it is generally called 
here, instead of being a blessing, has proved a curse to the 
farmers,—“ the last straw.” Brewers are at liberty to use what- 
ever they think fit in brewing ; in consequence, they use Indian 
corn, molasses, &c., instead of barley. The price of barley has 
fallen—low; that of Indian corn has risen—to the delight of the- 
Yankee grower. This cuts the farmer both ways,—he has to pay 
more for the Indian corn he gives his stock, and obtains less 
for his own barley than he did before the Bill passed. The 
remedy ? Insertion of a clause stating that the beverage sold 
as ale shall be (as it ought to be) brewed from barley, malt, and 
hops, the brewer being at liberty to brew with Indian corn, but 
having to sell the drink so brewed under another name,—ale, it 
certainly would not be. Under the present system, the large 
(Indian corn) brewers are at a great advantage cOmpared with 
the small (barley) brewers—like ourselves, who brew only for 
our own consumption—and amongst these latter, an idea pre- 
vails that it is Mr. Gladstone’s wish and intention to crush 
them out, leaving only the large brewers, and thus, needing fewer 
Excise officers, to practise economy at their expense. Where- 
fore the small brewers vote Tory, almost man for man, not from: 
conviction, but interest; and, though a Liberal, under existing 
circumstances, I do not blame them. One must live.—I am, 
Sir, &., Hee. 

P.S.—Most people not directly connected with farming seem 
to think “reduction of rent” the grand remedy for all the 
farmer’s ills. To use my brother's expression, who is a large 
and most careful farmer, “ Rent isn’t in it.” Of the total out- 
lay upon his farm, rent forms the fifteenth part, so that if his 
rent was reduced fifty per cent., he would but benefit to the 
extent of a thirtieth part of his outlay. 





THE WISH TO BELIEVE. 
{To Tue Epitor oF THF ‘ SpecraTorR.’’] 

Srr,—A very forcible illustration of the truth of Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward’s thesis in the Nineteenth Century (which you support), 
that a wish to believe in order to indulge the pleasure of the 
belief, is effective for its end; whereas, a wish to believe because 
it is important that the thing should be true which one believes, 
is not effective, has many times presented itself to my experience. 

Antecedently, and in the absence of more sordid and insincere 
motives, we should suppose that in no case would a desire to 
find truth be stronger than in a change of religious belief. It 
is not easy to conceive such a change being made, save for the 
sake of reaching a higher truth from a lower one, or absolute truth 
from absolute error. Yet, in a very large number of persons with 
whom I have had occasion to converse, who were strongly desirous 
of joining the Roman Catholic Church, and who, in a great many 
instances, carried out their desire, I have scarcely ever found one 
who cared a straw about the question,—‘ Are the distinctive 
claimsand tenets of Rome trve 7” or who will so much as examine 
the matter attentively. In one instance, soon after the Vatican 
Council, I observed to the intending seceder that the new doc- 
trine of Papal Infallibility could be demonstratively proved to 
be false, by unimpeachable evidence. And the reply was :— 
“Tt will not matter to me, for it will not practically interfere 
with myself.” My rejoinder, that to take up such a line as that 
was at once selfish and immoral, had no effect whatever. ‘The 
wish to believe was entirely dissociated from any desire 
that the thing believed should be true, and it was effective. 
The person did secede. I am not judging all, but making 
full allowance for that very large class which is quite 
incapable of reasoning or of understanding the nature of 
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evidence, as also for those who have really satisfied themselves 
of the truth of the system they accept, the fact remains that, 
so far as my experience goes, and it is large, the search for 
truth is not, in any appreciable number of cases, an element in 
the motives for change.—I am, Sir, &c., 
9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C. R. F. Litttepare. 
[Dr. Littledale is extravagantly cynical.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

{To tHE Epiror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In your article on ‘‘ The Channel Tunnel,” you make the 
following statement :— It was Pitt who ordered and Nelson 
who carried out the bombardment of Copenhagen, in a time of 
peace, solely to avert the surrender of the Danish Fleet to Napo- 
Jeon.” Allow me to point out that the “bombardment of 
Copenhagen” took place in 1807, when both Pitt and Nelson 
were dead. The attack under Nelson in 1801 did not involve 
the bombardment of the city, and as it took place on April 2nd, 
and the resignation of Pitt was announced on February 10th, 
it can scarcely be said to have been “ ordered” by him.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Christ Church, Oxford. WotseLEy Emerton. 

[Our correspondent is correct. We thought the great battle 
in the Roads off Copenhagen had been accompanied by a 
bombardment.—Eb. Spectator. ] 

THE VALUE OF IRISH LAND. 
{To tHe EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In answer to my challenge, and to my letter generally, Mr. 
Murrough O’Brien has produced, from Parliamentary Returns, 
four instances of the sale of fee-simple estates in the Landed 
Estates Court, at prices ranging from five to 13} years’ purchase. 
n looking into the particulars of these cases in the Court 
books, a precaution which Mr. O’Brien has evidently omitted, I 
find that not one of them is a case in point. 

1. We have an estate of 27 acres sold at 9{ years’ purchase. 
‘This estate consists of a “ house, offices, garden, pleasure- 
ground, and demesne lands,” stated to have been formerly let 
at £100 a year, and unlet at the time of the sale. I need hardly 
say that sucha property, of which the value lies, to a great 
extent, in buildings, cannot be taken as a criterion of the value 
of land. I may add, that as the premises were unlet, their 
letting value at the time of sale is quite problematical. 

2. An estate of 183 acres; net rental, £140; sold at 133 
years’ purchase. Of this rental, £70, or one-half, is made up 
of the estimated value of part in the owner’s possession. What 
Ihave said above concerning unlet premises applies to this 
ease, 

3. An estate of 1,800 acres, with a rental of £989, is stated 
by Mr. O’Brien, and appears from the Returns, to have been 
sold at 13} years’ purchase. This estate was, in fact, sold sub- 
ject to a perpetual annuity of £200 a year, reducing the net 
rental to £789. With this burden on it, the price it fetched 
was 17) years’ purchase. 

4. An estate of 226 acres, with a rental of £207, is stated by 
Mr. O’Brien, and appears from the Return, to have been sold 
‘at five years’ purchase. The purchase-money in this case is 
wrongly stated in the Returns. The estate was, in fact, sold for 
£3,800, or 18} years’ purchase. 

None of these cases serve in any way to support the asser- 
tion of “An Irish Trustee,” that rack-renting often caused so 
much uncertainty in the payment of rents, that the price of 
land varied from 10 to 25 years’ purchase. I still maintain 
that to talk of the former price, or anything near it, as ever 
having been accepted in open naarket for fee-simple lands let 
to agricultural tenants, is pure romance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aw Iris Barrister. 








AN EXPLANATION. 
[TO THE EpiTor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 

‘Sir,—Will you allow me to explain two matters on which I see 
{ have been misunderstood by critics, both of whom I know to 
be perfectly fair and friendly ? 

1. I had no intention whatever of advocating “ armed” inter- 
vention on behalf of the Jews. 

2. Lagree with the whole drift of Mr. C. E. Maurice’s letter. 
I must have failed terribly in making clear my true meaning, if 
IT conveyed to him or to any other friend the notion that I 
wished Liberals to affect a sentiment which they did not feel. 








Nothing would be more deplorable and, in my judgment, more 
detestable, than that a movement purporting to be made on 
behalf of humanity should in reality be an attempt to outflank 


the Conservatives.—I am, Sir, &c., A. V. Dicey. 
AN EAST-LONDON EXPERIMENT. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “* SpecTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Many readers have asked me in what way I want help in 
providing the “hour of worship ” of which I wrote last week. 
Will you let me answer them through your columns? We want 
help from those who can sing. Each Sunday we try to arrange for 
three solos and for the leading of the hymns. Singers, therefore, 
who will come, even for one or two Sundays, will be welcome. 
We want also readers, men who can make their voices heard 
through a large church. It is impossible, in fact, to carry out 
such a plan with our ordinary staff and resources. I think, 
therefore, I may say that I can find something which every 
one interested may either do or give.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SamveL A. Barnett. 

St. Jude's Vicarage, Commercial Street, Whitechapel. 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Mr. Barnett’s experiment will, I trust, meet with all 
success. A non-Prayer-book service always, as a rule, attracts 
those whom the ordinary service fails to affect. Many of us 
have found this with “ mission services,” both in towns and the 
country. But what I wish to point out is this: that, in common 
fairness, we have no right to encourage what the late Duke of 
Wellington used to call “fancy services” in one set of men, 
and at the same time shut up another set in prison for what 
some of the Judicial Committee call “illegal” or “fancy 
services” in another direction. Lord Beaconsfield some- 
where describes forms and ceremonies as_ representing 
“the devotional instincts of our nature.’ Why is the man 
who has never gone to church or chapel to have his devotional 
instincts gratified by a service in church in which the Prayer- 
book is conspicuous by its absence, while the devotional instincts 
of the Ritualist are forbidden to be exercised under any condi- 
tions as to time or place, under the penalty of indefinite impri- 
sonment for the clergy who minister to him? Surely, every 
lover of fair-play, every one who desires to see the English 
Church satisfying the religious instincts of as large a number 
of persons as possible, will do his utmost to bring the, existing 
disgraceful persecution to an end as speedily as may be.—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. R. Porrat. 


RELIGIOUS RIOTS. 

(To tHe Eprror or Tue “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Every word of Mr. Hansard’s letter with regard to the 
riots at St. George’s applies most aptly to the disturbances 
which have taken place here. I imagine the same may be said 
of all religious riots, so called, the only difference being that 
the “sacrilegious sneak ” here was not caught, but the altar 
coverings and ornaments were hidden under the flooring of the 
church, where they were found a few months ago; and 
secondly, that if a “ notorious rioter” be summoned, he always 
gets off free. 

Bishops and magistrates apparently will never learn that 
such riots increase with concession, and can only be put down 
by stern law.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. PEARSON, 

Assistant-Curate of St. James’s, Hatcham. 





BOOKS. 


——— 
SIR THEODORE MARTIN’S HORACE.* 

Sir Tuzopore Martriy’s work will probably hold its place as 
the popular translation of Horace. Scholars doubtless will 
commonly prefer Professor Conington’s. The latter, though 
sometimes stiff, is not unfrequently remarkably successful, its 
successes always having the crowning merit of fidelity. It has, 
in fact, something of the cwriosa felicitas which is the famous 
quality of its original. In some of the odes, Lord Lytton’s 
unrhymed version can scarcely be approached. But, as a whole, 
and as intended for English readers, the work before us must 
be allowed precedence. We cannot, however, help regretting 
that Sir Theodore Martin has not found leisure to give to these 








* The Works of Horace. Translated into English Verse. With a Life and Notes. 
me Ao Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 2 vols, Edinburgh and London: Blackwood 
and Sons, 1881. 
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volumes—which probably represent the final state of his valu- 
able contribution to Horatian literature—a careful revision. 
It is not only that many of the translations, high as is their 
average level of excellence, might have been indefinitely im- 
proved, but that there are mistakes and omissions which im- 
peratively needed to be corrected or supplied. In iii, 25, 
“‘ Evias” is strangely translated by a masculine. The passage 
is so excellent a rendering of Horace’s fine piece of landscape- 
painting, that any blemish is doubly to be regretted :— 
“ As the Eviad, from some height, 
Sleepless through the livelong night, 
With a thrill of wild amaze 
Hebrus at his feet surveys, 
Thrace, enwrapped in snowy sheet, 
Rhodope by barbarous feet 
Trodden, so where’er I rove 
Far from human haunts, the grove, 
Rock, and crag, and woodland height 
Charm me with a wild delight.” 
*Enwrapped in snowy sheet” is not so vivid a presentment of 
“nive candidum” as Lord Lytton’s “ Sparkle snows in 
Thracian lowlands.” Otherwise, the lines are as good as need be. 
In i., 26, a wholly wrong impression is given by the stanza :— 
“T care not—not I—not a stiver, 
Who in Seythia frozen and drear 
’Neath the scourge of a tyrant may shiver, 
r who keeps Tiridates in fear.”’ 
There is a definite political reference, the latter clause explain- 
ing the former. Tiridates, King of Parthia, was apprehensive 
of the intervention of the Scythian monarch on behalf of the 
dispossessed Phraates. The English reader supposes that the 
poet is speaking of the sufferings of Scythians under a tyran- 
nical ruler. In ii., 13, the very indifferent lines,— 
“ But death will tear, as now it tears, 
Whole nations down at unawares,” 
quite miss the sense of,— 
““Tmprovisa leti 
Vis rapuit rapietque gentes ;” 
“ gentes ” is simply “ mankind,” not “whole nations,” an idea 
totally out of place. The poet has been speaking, drawing his 
illustrations from various countries (hence the propriety of 
geutes) of the unexpected ways in which death overtakes men. 
Lord Lytton paraphrases it finely by, “ But the death most to 
fear is the death we least look for.’ In i., 31, “ Syra reparata 
merce” has nothing to represent it in the English; in i., 6, the 
peculiar force of “seriberis Vario,” “ you will get Varius to 
write of you,” is missed in,— 
“ By Varius shall thy prowess be 
In strains Maeonic chanted.” 
We may note here a peculiarity which sometimes mars the 
effect of Sir T. Martin’s verse. He is not scrupulously careful 
to be literal, and rightly so. A literal Horace may amuse a 
scholar, or help a blunderer, but it cannot be one to please the 
general reader. Why, then, do we have “ Maeonic” instead of 
“‘ Homeric,” or “ Latous”’ for “ Apollo”? It is an ungracious 
task, however, to prolong these criticisms. The translation, 
as a whole, has been pronounced a success, and we have no 
wish to impugn the verdict. Our own feeling is that the 
writer is happiest in the gayer pieces, and that the trochaic or 
anapaestic metre suits him better than the steadier .iambic 
Sometimes, indeed, he is very good, when the subject is serious 
and the rhythm sober, as in the last stanza of i., 13, “ Felices ter 
et amplius :” 


“O trebly blest, and blest for ever, 
Are they whom true affection binds, 
No cold distrusts, nor janglings sever 
The union of their constant minds, 
But life in blended current flows, 


Serene and sunny to the close !’’ 


Our readers will be glad to have recalled to them Lord Lytton’s 
exquisite rendering of the last clause :— 
‘“ Whose love, secure from bickering and reproach, 
In Jove’s last moment, finds the first that severs.” 
But in the felicity of detached phrases no translator can match 
Lord Lytton, who, it will be remembered, moves unfettered by 
the trammels of rhyme, 

But, on the whole, Sir Theodore Martin is at his best in the 
rendering of such a piece as i., 27 (“ Natis in usum laetitiae 
scyphis ”’):— 

“Told, hold! ’Tis for Thracian madmen to fight 
With wine-cups, that only were made for delight. 
Tis barbarous,—brutal! I beg of you all, 


Disgrace not our banquet with bloodshed and braw!1! 
Sure, Median scimitars strangely accord 





With lamps and with wine at the festival board ! 

’Tis out of allrule! Friends, your places resume, 

And let us have order once more in the room! 

If I am to join you in pledging a beaker 

Of this stout Falernian, choicest of liquor, 

Megilla’s fair brother must say from what eyes 

Flew the shaft, sweetly fatal, that causes his sighs. 

How—dumb! Then I drink not a drop. Never blush, 

Whoever the fair one may be, man! Tush, tush! 

She'll do your taste credit, I’m certain—for yours 

Was always select in its little amours. 

Don’t be frightened! We're all upon honour, you know, 

So out with your tale! Gracious powers! is it-so ? 

Poor fellow! your lot has gone sadly amiss, 

When you fell into such a Charybdis as this ! 

What witch, what magician, with drinks and with charms, 

What god can effect your release from her harms ? 

So fettered, scarce Pegasus’ self, were he near you, 

From the fangs of this triple Chimaera might clear you !” 
We are thus prepared to find the translator achieving no 
small success in his version of the Suatircs and Epistles. The 
easy raillery, the good-humoured, unpretending sense, the vary- 
ing moods, a gravity which never becomes solemn, and a mirth 
which never degenerates into farce, are admirably rendered ia 
these translations. Weare sometimes inclined to think that 
adaptation is better suited than translation to satire, and all 
that partakes of the nature of satire. We get our best notion 
of the fools and follies of Horace’s day when we see them repre- 
sented by fools and follies of our own. But adaptations are, 
unfortunately, of transitory value ; and, by rights, each genera- 
tion should have its own. In such a passage as the following, 
translation and adaptation would mean about the same; and 
here, as it seems to us, Sir T. Martin is very happy (the first. 
two couplets, which are tame and prosaic, being excepted) :— 

“Tf it be proper, as it ever was, 

To live in consonance with nature’s laws ; 

Or if we'd seek a spot whereon to raise 

A home to shelter our declining days, 

What place so fitting as the country? Where 

Comes nipping winter with a kindlier air ? 

Where find we breezes balmier to cool 

The fiery dog-days, when the sun’s at full ? 

Or where is envious care less apt to creep, 

And scare the blessings of heart-easing sleep ? 

Is floor mosaic, gemmed with malachite, 

One-half so fragrant or one-haif so bright 

As the sweet herbage? Or the stream, town-sped, 

That frets to burst its cerements of lead, 

More pure than that which shoots and gleams along, 

Murmuring its low and lulling under-soug ? 

Nay, nay, your veriest townsman loves to shade 

With sylvan green his stately colonnade ; 

And his is deemed the finest house which yields 

The finest prospect of the open fields. 

Turn Nature, neck and shoulders, out of door, 

She’ll find her way to where she was before ; 

And imperceptibly in time subdue 

Wealth’s sickly fancies, and her tastes untrue.” 


Here, again, is a passage in which the translator uses with effect 
his most successful rhythm :— 


“ Baiae, Musa protests, will not do for my case, 
And has caused me no little ill-will in the place, 
Since under his treatment, come ice or come snow, 
I am douched with cold water from head down to toe : 
Jn truth, the whole town groans, that people no more 
Resort to its sweet myrtle.groves as of yore, 
And sneer at its sulphur springs, spite of their fame 
For driving out pain from the shakiest frame ; 
And when those who in head or in stomach are weak 
Relief at the Clusian waters dare seek, 
Or to Gabii and all that cold region repair, 
Not a Baian for such has a blessing to spare. 
Needs must, then, to change my old quarters, and spur 
My mare past the inns so familiar to her. 
‘Woa, ho! I’m not going to Baiae’s bay, 
Nor to Cumae!’ her choleric rider will say, 
Appealing to her through the left rein, because 
Saddle-horses, you know, have their ears in their jaws.. 
But to come to my questions. Good Vala, say which 
Of these places in corn is especially rich ? 
Is their drink what the rain to their cisterns brings, 
Or water that bubbles up fresh from the springs ? 
For the wine of that region, I doubt, ’tis poor stuff. 
At my farm any wine is for me good enough ; 
But when I am down by the sea I require 
A sound, mellow vintage, with body and fire, 
To drive away care, creep through every vein, 
With sunny hopes quickening pulses and brain, 
To give flow to my words, and such glow to my tongue, 
That the girls of Lucania take me for young. 
Of hares and wild boars which on land has the most ? 
Which the best stock of urchins and fish on its coast,, 
To send me back home as plump and well fed 
As though in Pheaacia I had been bred ? 
All this, my dear Vala, you’re bound to indite, 
And I to believe every word that you write.” 
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Littlefault can be found with the translator’s renderings, as far 
as we have examined them, from the point of scholarship. We 
doubt, indeed, whether “ vinctus mitteris Herdam” (Ep. xx., 13), 
can mean “be sent as wrappers to lands far away.” The poet 
does not anticipate so terrible a fate for his book; only, that 
when Roman readers are wearied of it, it will have to seek 
a public in provincial towns. “ Vinctus” probably means 
“ packed up as merchandise,” with a possible allusion to the bind- 
ing of a runaway slave. Besides his translations, Sir Theodore 
Martin gives his readers a very complete Life of Horace, which 
leaves nothing to be supplied in the way of biographical matter, 
and contains much beside that is worth reading, in its reference 
to contemporary life in Rome and in its literary criticism. 
There are also some excellent illustrative notes. The printing 
and paper of these two handsome volumes also call for a word of 
praise. 





SANITY AND INSANITY.* 

Dr. Guy’s volume, which contains only about 250 pages, is one 
more attempt to classify the different forms of insanity, and to 
solve the problem of the proper legal treatment of the plea of 
madness in criminal cases. Dr. Guy holds, and no doubt truly, 
that insanity is a thing for recognition rather than definition ; 
but if our statute law is to contain no attempt at defining legal 
irresponsibility, we are thrown entirely into the bands of juries 
and experts or skilled witnesses. This, indeed, is what Dr. 
Guy’s book seems to contemplate as desirable; a view in which 
others may stoutly disagree with him, while fully admitting 
that judges and lawyers have, as a rule, shown the most alarm- 
ing dullness in dealing with these questions. On the other 
hand, the gentlemen whom the vulgar disrespectfully call 
“mad doctors” can be alarming, too, even when they are 
comic. We can see what is meant, when Dr. Conolly 
ranks Goldsmith among imbeciles (indeed, he did it in the 
best company, though it was lucky for him that he did it 
after the author of Retaliation was out of the way), especially 
when Dr. Maudsley, in a well-known work of his, gravely ad- 
mits that “in its less marked forms, the insane neurosis is by 
no means an unmixed evil.” This deliverance is accompanied 
by a sort of scale of manifestations of this insane neurosis. 
We begin (p. 52 of Responsibility in Mental Disease) with the 
Prophets. “ Jeremiah, under the influence of the prophetic spirit, 
procures a linen girdle and puts it round his loins,” and so on. 
“Ezekiel takes a tile and portrays upon it the city of Jerusalem,” 
and so on. “Isaiah walked naked and barefoot under the 
influence of the prophetic spirit.” “If these symptoms are 
not madness, they imitate very closely some of its most 
striking features.” Descending from these heights, we come 
to those who, though not quite “ prophets,” show a “ pre- 
disposition to insanity in other ways.” They “discover 
unthought-of relations ;” they “initiate reforms ;” they “ dis- 
cover originality in their remarks;” they “display artistic 
talents, artistic feeling, and intense energy ;” lastly, they make 
“puns, such as a person not so peculiarly gifted might die 
before he could invent.” Passing from these and similar mani- 
festations of “the insane neurosis in some of its milder forms,” 
we are foredoomed, in nearly all these books, to such utter 
earthiness of construction and suggestion, such dissecting-room 
patronage of spiritual truth (politely watered down), that we 
come to wish the authors would take off their flesh and sit in 
their bones at once,—if we might so apply one of Sydney 
Smith’s manifestations of ‘the insane neurosis.” 

The work of Dr. Guy now before us is largely a reproduction 
of lectures. It is cautiously written, and whatever value it may 
have consists mainly in its being a classified reiteration of fami- 
liar criticisms of insanity, from the purely physiological and 
“humanitarian ” point of view. The author enumerates, as 
factors, elements, or constituents of the unsound mind, “ Illu- 
sion, delusion, dreams, somnambulism, delirium, incoherent 
speech, convulsive movements, and then the emotions, pas- 
sions, and movements of the will.” After this account of what 
makes the unsound mind, and wondering whether it is not a 
little stretch of language to call incoherent speech and convul- 
sive movements factors of it, we anxiously inquire for the signs 
of the mind which is “sound.” “The mental characteristics by 
which we recognise and test the sound mind are few in number,” 
says Dr. Guy. This is consoling. “If,” Dr. Guy continues, 
“a man is neither the sport of illusions, nor the slave of delu- 
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sions; if his emotions and passions are under due restraint, 
both in his domestic life and in his intercourse with the outer 
world; if he manages his property and conducts his business 
with credit and success;. if, above all, he has undergone no 
marked deterioration of character, he will be esteemed a person 
of sound mind.” The force of description can no further go. 
Another expert having laid it down that to feel that you are 
falling below your ideal and to spend much time in prayer are 
signs of incipient madness, we turn hastily to Dr. Guy’s index, 
head, “ Religion.” But Dr. Guy has “only to observe that the 
religious emotions are maintained in a state of excessive activity 
by the frequent recurrence of services and ceremonies which 
bring men and women together in large numbers, and submit 
them to the influences—often meretricious—of the fine arts, 
which are in themselves most effective stimulants of emotion. 
Hence [sic] the firm hold which religion has on the minds of 
men.” Cela est clair comme le jour, but is it not too much like 
a vicious circle ? 

“ Religious mania may be expected to be of frequent occurrence, 
and would be universally recognised as the prevailing form of unsoun@- 
ness of mind, if it were not for the unwillingness of mankind to 
affix the seal of insanity to any dogmas which many men hold in 
common.” 

It is hardly possible to treat this seriously. But it is curious 
that in dealing with conscience Dr. Guy has missed a point :— 

“Tt will be observed that I have made no separate and distinct 

allusion to conscientious disposition, though a knowledge of right 
and wrong figures so prominently in our Courts of Law as the test of 
criminal responsibility. My motive for the omission is that I do not 
see any sufficient reason for treating conscience otherwise than as one 
of the group of emotions which answer swiftly and certainly to the 
objects or thoughts jitted to call them into play ; or, if differing from 
them in any particular, in this,—that conscience is maintained in a 
highly sensitive state by the constant and sustained efforts of the 
teachers of religion.” 
The words which we have put in italics might, of course, be 
so whittled away in discussion as to convey scarcely any relevant 
meaning; but the author’s omission to draw a certain necessary 
distinction is conclusive as to the part the clause is intended to 
play here. But there is yet another distinction applying to 
the latter clause. Itis a fact that religious influences largely 
help to maintain “ conscience,” in one sense of the word, in a 
sensitive state; but the religious teacher usually addresses him- 
self to wrong-doing as sin, i.e. as an affront to God, and an 
interruption to happy or even peaceful intercourse with him. 
Without the support of religion, conscience (in every sense of 
the word) is in peril, and its dictates have no final justification ; 
but, for all this, a keen sense of justice, which the word “con- 
science” is often used to indicate, is by no means a speciality of 
the religious classes. 

The question of the relation of religion to certain kinds of 
wrong-doing is as simple now as it was when Lucretius wrote, 
and as susceptible of misrepresentation. If the will of God is 
to govern our lives, there can be no greater calamity than to 
misapprehend that will. But what then? Let any one watch 
the church-going multitude, or even the crowd at a revival 
mecting, and examine the cases of religious mania, side by side 
with the countless thousands of cases where religion proves, as 
it may daily be seen to do, the last citadel of sanity for poor 
human nature, and he will wonder how writers on madness can 
go on taking such hasty and partial views. Cases of religious 
mania are frequent enough, but in about forty years of close 
knowledge of the strictly religious classes, including the severest 
types, we have only known three examples of such mania. In 
each case the sufferer fancied he or she had committed the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. In one instance, the insane person 
recovered. In another, a near relative of the insane person also 
had mania,—a very secular species. In all three there was 
much self-esteem and vindictiveness in the general character, 
qualities which, turned-in upon themselves, so to speak, might 
naturally lead to mania. One man, full of gloomy egotism, 
hears of a certain sin, and fancies he has committed it ; while 
another, also a sullen egotist, but out of “serious” circles, 
fancies he is beirg robbed and will starve, though he is making 
his fortune. 

It would not be true to say that books which discuss the 
awful subject of madness all tell the same stories about the 
insane, so that the reader gets tired of them, and almost wonders 
whether people have not left off going mad, since there are no 
new cases to relate. But there is certainly great sameness in 
such works, and Dr. Guy seems to have felt this, for he calls 
attention to the fact that there are about twenty new cases in 
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his volume. We are not going into these dreadful records, or 
to pretend to discuss in our short space any of the theories of 
legal or moral responsibility in the insane. Indeed, there is 
‘very little theory to be discussed; and though, of course, all 
knowledge is good, we shall find, if we look closely, that we 
deceive ourselves, if we fancy we gain anything ultimately by 
the adoption of purely physiological expressions. When Dr. 
Guy treats “the unsound mind” as a thing to be “ recognised ” 
rather than “ defined” (in which, for the present, at all events, 
he is partly right), he also deprecates, and justly, the ridicule 
of “ poets, satirists, and cynics,” and thrusts aside the question 
-of “ perfect” mind as irrelevant. But we fear he considerably 
underrates the amount of difficulty which would arise in 
practice, if we were all handed over to experts and juries. The 
great specialists, both on the Continent and in England, have 
done much‘good service in these matters ; but they alarm us, too, 
and practically and immediately. We add these words, lest we 
should be thought to refer exclusively to the evident and usually 
avowed application or bearing of their theories of mind; and 
the consequences, if the net they spread were to take up (as it is 
ultimately bound to do) the whole of human life. Wonderful 
indeed, and honourable to the skill of the experts, are many of 
the recorded instances in which they have detected, by slight 
physical signs, the beginnings of insanity, and tendered pro- 
fessional advice which, if taken, would have saved much 
suffering. But this does not reassure us. We read with 
uneasiness in Dr. Guy’s book of a married lady, now 
grown old in confinement, whose behaviour, as far as we 
are told of it, was no worse than that of Edith Dombey, 
or that of two unmarried ladies once known to us, and who 
were neither of them mad, though they narrowly escaped being 
treated as if they were. Dr. Guy quotes from Dr. John Reid 
the story of a lady who had a “ palsy of the heart, or congela- 
tion of the affections,”’—but in that there is no madness. Any 
man who will go and wilfully act against his conscience a few 
times will soon experience a “ palsy of the heart,’ or sensations 
looking that way ; instance of the kind may be found in psycho- 
logical novels, in biography, and in actual life; and these are 
not less real, because the unhappy person has some superstitious 
theory about the cause. Then let us remember the cases of 
harmless, innocent, and even pleasant mad people, who would 
probably be converted into miserable criminals or would- 
be criminals, if they were put under restraint. Any relation 
who had had an interest in getting Mr. Dick into a madhouse 
might have done it, but Miss Trotwood found his “ common- 
sense invaluable.” Mr. Mill remarked with disgust upon the 
triviality of the reasons for which, of late years, wills had been 
set aside on the ground of insanity ; though here it is probably 
not the experts who have been most at fault, if at all. In 
practice it may be taken for certain that men get put into mad- 
houses who are more safe to deal with than a good many others 
whom no expert or jury would dream of classifying as insane. 
He must be fortunate or unobservant who has not come across 
men who answer to every one of Dr. Guy’s tests of mental sound- 
ness, and yet whom it is very painful and sometimes dangerous to 
know, men in whom the reasoning faculty, or the memory, plays 
tricks which have serious consequences ; or in whom there is a 
strange, mischievous inclination to conceal. Indeed, it is not at 
all out of the way to meet instances of failure of reasoning power, 
or “noticing ’-power, exactly parallel to what may be seen in 
the insane, though the persons in whom the failure occurs are 
apparently in good health of mind and body. One more remark 
must be admitted within our limits, namely, that it is quite a 
mistake to assume that insane-looking eccentricities are ever so 
little special to the temperament of genius. When they occur 
in men of genius or their relatives, they receive more notice, but 
fair, free observation of life will find such cases sufficiently fre- 
quent among very common-place people. Nor are we helped (to 
draw a clear, practical dividing-line), when the expert comes up 
and digs out the fact that the great-uncle of the eccentric person 
had an arm paralysed, or that the eccentric person himself has 
been pronounced the subject of suppressed gout. Who is there 
concerning whom something of the kind may not be raked up ? 

After all, the great point is that we should be in no haste to 
receive for complete the first explanations which are offered. 
The whole subject is dreadful enough, and we all owe our 
thanks to Dr. Guy, or any other specialist, who ploughs with 
sincere application any part of so wide a field. But while 
dreading to place the smallest obstacle (in the shape of what 
some might call persecuting criticism) in the path of sincere 








investigation, we are bound to keep a sharp eye upon all such 
treatment of the question as, while claiming to state the con. 
ditions of irresponsibility, really wipes out responsibility all 
round; a result which appears to us to follow from Dr. Guy’s 
already-quoted definition of conscience, just as it does from Dr. 
Maudsley’s charnel-house definition of “identity” or “ indi. 
viduality ” (p. 263, op. cit.), and from a hundred other deliver. 
ances to be found in books of this order. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, IN CAPTIVITY.* 
Tus contribution of six hundred pages to the story of the hap- 
less Queen of Scots is a useful and interesting addition to what 
has already been published on the subject. It is not put forward 
with the intention of settling the controversies of her numerous 
biographers, but to throw a stronger light on one portion of her 
life which has, so far, remained in the background. Those who 
may be emboldened, and we may be sure the list is not yet 
closed, to sift once more the facts and weigh the motives of 
Mary Stuart’s chequered career, will have to turn to Mr. Leader's 
work, as the one containing the best procurable information on 
the fifteen years she passed under the care of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury,—that is to say, from 1569 to 1584. The details of her 
tedious detention, the habits she formed, her occupations, amuse- 
ments, and the occasional breaks in her every-day life, which form 
the backbone of this narrative, will aid the student in a great 
measure to gauge her character; and as Mr. Leader always 
gives, and often quotes, his authorities, the sources of informa- 
tion may be tested,.as well as the information itself. In choos- 
ing this particular portion of Mary’s unfortunate life, he avoids 
the questions of her connection with the murder of Darnley, and 
her complicity with Babington in conspiring against Elizabeth, 
and presents to us in the form of a narrative what he has col- 
lected from contemporary letters, published documents, and the 
archives of the Public Record Office. The period has been 
comparatively neglected by previous writers, for the more 
eventful and stirring periods that preceded and followed 
it, and therefore, Mr. Leader’s task has been rather to amplify 
than question what has already been written. Though not 
forcing his views upon the attention of his readers, he does not 
disguise his opinion as to the intriguing nature of the Queen of 
Scots, nor does he shrink from representing in sensible lan- 
guage the difficulties that beset both Elizabeth and Mary in 
their respective positions. From partisan writers he has 
impartially borrowed any details that might strengthen the 
chain of events, when sufficiently authenticated; but he has 
preferred, as a rule, to let original documents speak for them- 
selves, leaving people to draw their own conclusions as to their 
value and construction. No one, we imagine, will dispute Mr. 
Leader’s statement that “at conspiracy Mary was an adept; 
at acting, a consummate performer; and she took care, during 
her chequered life, never to allow these gifts to rust for want of 
using.” 

Mary’s captivity when she was in the close keeping of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury was marked by little variety. The 
removals from one of his mansions to another afforded some 
change of scene and habitation, but feelings of offended dignity 
or an interference with the progress of secret plans hindered 
her full enjoyment of them. The discovery of treasonable 
correspondence often necessitated sudden and special precautions 
on the part of her guardian; and he was so alive to the import- 
ance of keeping his scheming prisoner in security, that his 
measures may have appeared to her unnecessarily strict. The 
same causes more than once obliged a reduction in the number 
of Mary’s attendants, and sometimes, as in the case of Alexander 
Hamilton, members of her household were abruptly dismissed, and 
sent to London to answer for their shortcomings. Often, too, she 
suffered from “ rheum ” and the chronic malady in her side; and 
on these occasions Elizabeth became anxious for her recovery, 
knowing well that so convenient a death as that of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, would be laid at her door by the world in general, and 
physicians and medicines were forthwith despatched to Mary, 
“lest peradventure she should die.” It says much for her san- 
guinetemperament, that one who pined for air and freedom as she 
did should have lived so many years in close confinement and 
unhealthy rooms. The greater part of her time was employed in 
correspondence, chiefly, of course, respecting the means of escape, 
but not a little as to her state of health, her rigorous treatment, 
or the materials for the embroidery with which she diversified her 
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leisure-hours. She made constant efforts to win Elizabeth’s 
favour by means of presents. On one occasion, she sent her 
“stuffs, satin, taffetas, hats, linen, and other things,” forgetting 
that in the previous month she had represented herself as 
destitute of proper clothing, and begging for such clothes as 
were allowed to prisoners; and not long after, she gave her a 
skirt of red satin, very finely worked with silver. She also 
tried what could be gained by presenting Shrewsbury with some 
hawks, but they did not impress him as much as she hoped, for 
“ nothing came of all his fair speeches.” 

Mr. Leader has a good deal to say about the various por- 
traits of the Queen of Scots, and suggests an explanation for 
the extraordinary difference in likeness that exists. In a letter 
to her ambassador, the Archbishop of Glasgow, she says, “‘ There 
are some of my friends in this country who ask for my portrait. 
I pray you have four of them made, which must be set in gold, 
and sent to me secretly, and as soon as possible.” On this Mr. 
Leader remarks :— 

“Does not this passage throw some light on that curious sub- 

ject, the portraiture of Mary Stuart? —Likenesses bearing her 
name abound in the old houses of England, yet few of them can be 
proved genuine, and many are utterly irreconcilable with the idea 
that they represent the same face. This letter offers a solution of 
the puzzle. The portraits were ordered from France, probably 
copied hastily from some picture there, and were distributed rather 
as tokens of recognition than with any idea of recalling the features 
of a familiar face. Some would go to persons who had never seen 
the Queen of Scots, and would be prized, not because they were like- 
nesses, but because they were her gifts. Hence we find all those 
strange diversities of feature and of complexion which have per- 
plexed inquirers, and led some to ask whether the Queen of Scots 
were a chameleon, in her frequent changes of appearance.” 
A passage in the well-known letter from Nicholas White to 
Sir William Cecil, describing his visit to Tutbury in 1569 and 
his interview with Mary, is also suggestive,—“ Her hair of itself 
is black, and yet Mr. Knollys told me that she wears hair of 
sundry colours.” Mr. Leader offers no comment on this, but 
the artists may, after all, have depicted the Queen of Scots as 
they found her. 

Too much credit cannot be given to Shrewsbury for the 
assiduous care and ceaseless vigilance with which, for fifteen 
years, he obeyed Elizabeth’s instructions to guard securely the 
Queen of Scots. The prospect of such a charge could have 
offered him no satisfaction beyond the fulfilment of his 
Sovereign's wishes, and it says little for the generosity of that 
Sovereign that the only reward he received at her hands was 
the title of Karl Marshal, left vacant on the execution of the 
Duke of Norfolk. The urgency previously shown by Sir 
Francis Kuollys, his predecessor in the post, to be relieved of 
the duty testifies to the anxiety and thanklessness it entailed. In 
September, 1568, Sir Francis Knollys had expressed to Cecil his 
disappointment that he was not discharged. In November, he 
was growing impatient ; in December, he begged that he might be 
relieved; in January, the wish “to be rid of her” was the 
desire of his heart; and on the 19th of that month he 
wrote again to Cecil, that if he could not be discharged, 
after conducting the Queen of Scots to Tutbury, he would, “as 
sure as God is in heaven, repair to Court, and suffer any punish- 
ment that may be laid upon him, rather than continue in such 
employment.” Nothing but his thorough loyalty could have 
induced Shrewsbury to undertake this duty, for it meant wear- 
ing anxiety, constant expense, alienation of friends, neglect of 
family, and even the suspicions of his Sovereign. He was kept 
“in a state of chronic uneasiness, his fears being aroused not 
so much by the prospect of attack from without, as by the dread 
of treachery from within ;” and his difficulty was increased by 
the necessity of guarding, without appearing to restrain, his 
prisoner. It was the combination in one person of a “ prisoner 
in fact and a queen in appearance,” that caused him so much 
trouble and perplexity, and Elizabeth had certainly shown great 
insight and discretion in selecting him for the post, for there 
was probably not another man in the kingdom who would have 
filled it so ably or so honourably. 

The record of so much detail in the life of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, necessarily brings Sheffield into prominence, a place little 
associated with her name; but Sheffield Lodge or Manor, and 
the Castle in the valley, both the property of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, remained her prisons for nearly fourteen years. 
Compared with this, her sojourns at Bolton, Chatsworth, Tut- 
bury, and Fotheringay were but passing visits; yet people are 
wont to connect the captive Queen with them, and ignore Shef- 
field altogether. Mr. Leader is enthusiastic about the latter 


plac», and has written a most interesting chapter about its ante- 





cedents, endeavouring to describe with much minuteness its 
appearance when so famous in history. The Castle has disap- 
peared and the Manor is an unpicturesque ruin, so it is a fair 
matter for regret that the most important of Mary’s “ resid- 
ences” in England should have sunk into such insignificance. 


It is a question whether the opening words of Mr. Leader’s 
book sufficiently express how voluntary and deliberate an act 
was the coming to England in the first instance of the Queen of 
Scots. He says,—‘ Mary, Queen of Scots, flying before the 
face of her victorious rebels, landed at Workington,” &c. This. 
gives the impression that she was being pursued, and made 
good her escape by landing where she did. But this was not. 
so. There is no evidence of pursuit, but it is notorious that 
after her defeat at Langside, she preferred coming to England 
and throwing herself on the protection of Elizabeth, to trusting 
to her Border adherents and remaining in Scotland. And she 
came to this determination in spite of the protestations of her 
staunchest friends, and at a moment when there were many 
troops under able leaders ready and eager to fight for her. 

This work will be welcomed by all who take an interest in 
Mary, Queen of Scots, not, as we said before, because it decides 
any of the disputed points of her life and character, but because 
it furnishes useful material for helping to understand her actions 
and the motives that inspired them. We conclude with some 
of Mr. Leader’s closing remarks, to the truth of which we think 
few of the unfortunate Queen’s admirers can take exception, 
except so far as they may imply any marked preference for the 
character of Elizabeth. Elizabeth was a much abler Queen, 
but we doubt her having been a much better woman :— 

“Tt will be manifest, however, from the preceding pages, that 
plots and intrigues were the familiar weapons of the Queen of Scots. 
One who could conspire, as we have seen her conspiring, with France 
and Spain, to levy war upon the Queen of England, at the time when 
she was making the fairest professions of amity and good-faith, was 
not the person to hesitate when the indiscretion of Babington and the 
ardour of Gilbert Giffard placed within her reach the attractions of a 
great and encouraging plot. That she was an accomplice with 
Babington and his companions cannot be doubted ; and it was for the 
welfare of England that she should be restrained from further mis- 
chief. It does not concern us to justify the devices by which her 
evil practices were counteracted, or to commend the manners of the 
age that brought her to the block. Rough justice was done. A most 
dangerous person was removed from the realm; and by way of com- 
pensation for the sternness of Mary Stuart’s treatmeut, her memory 
has been handed down to posterity surrounded with a fictitious halo, 
arising from misfortune. The recollection of her evil deeds and more 
evil designs is obscured by her sad fate, and long as the page of his- 
tory remains, Mary Stuart will enjoy an advantage over her success- 
ful rival in the sentimental regard of a kind-hearted people.” 





THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE.* 

We hold it to be no valid objection to this book that Dr. 
Brunton’s method is the reverse of dogmatic. He does not 
draw hard-and-fast lines. He is tentative, suggestive. And 
this, we maintain, is as it should be. More than most ages, the 
present is an age of transition between old and new, and the 
primary condition of a literature that intelligently and fairly 
discusses the questions of a transition-time is that it shall not 
be peremptory, precise, and opinionative. We can understand, 
however, that, to dogmatists on both sides, the man who speaks 
of accommodation and reconcilement may give offence. To the 
religious dogmatist, cased in the formulas of a bygone age, he 
is a heretic, and the impassioned anti-theist sneers at his 
apologetics as half-hearted. It is natural that the aggressive 
unbeliever should hold out signals of equivocal compliment to 
slaves of the letter, whether their worshipped infallibility be 
Papal or Protestant. The law of all civilised war is to treat the 
vanquished with courtesy, and the anti-theist knows that those 
who, in one dialect or another, oppose ecclesiastical authority to 
science, are captives of his bow and of his spear. It is the 
Robertson (of Brighton), the Robertson Smith, the Maurice, 
the Lightfoot, the Wallace, the Mivart, that the self-confident 
assailant of all religious belief regards with alarm. 

In tone and spirit, therefore, Dr. Brunton’s book deserves 
commendation. But it is not without grave defects. It touches. 
upon a number of important subjects, rather than effectually 
disposes of any. The arrangement is faulty. The opening 
chapters dwell upon the vividly veracious presentation of 
Oriental facts and aspects in the Bible, as a general proof of its 
historical character; and this purpose is combined with that of 
evincing the reality—we intentionally use a somewhat vague 
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word—of occurrences which fall within the category of the 
miraculous. These lines of argument ought to have been 
kept apart, or at least distinguished. Next, through a 
great number of chapters, we accompany Dr. Brunton in 
a survey of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, with a 
view to apprehending the evidence in favour of the evolution 
of species. In the closing chapters, the effect of the doctrine 
of evolution, if accepted, upon the foundations of religious 
belief, is considered, and many suggestions are thrown out 
for the conciliation of Biblical authority with what science 
compels us to believe respecting the formation of plants 
and animals, and the origin and early state of man. In 
this last part of the work, Dr. Brunton treats of rules or 
principles which ought logically and naturally to have been 
‘discussed in the outset of his book. Coming where they do, 
they have the appearance of being trumped up because they 
suit the difficulties encountered, rather than of resting on their 
proper evidence and being applicable generally. When, for 
example, Dr. Brunton comes to the making of Eve from a rib 
taken out of Adam, he decides that the passage is a parable, 
constructed with the practical aim of inculcating the sanctity 
and tenderness of marriage. So be it; but what are the 
tests by which we may know when Bible narratives state facts, 
and when they are parables? Even if the principle is to be 
applied by common-sense, the logical order required that this 
question should be answered before the application was made. 

Passing, however, from the point of their misplacement, we 
find a good deal of value in Dr. Brunton’s hints as to how 
the Bible may most intelligently and profitably be read. 
The first is the very obvious one that we ought to be 
sure it is the Bible itself we are dealing with, and not some 
theological or poetical gloss, that has been quietly accepted in 
place of the original. Theology and poetry combine in Milton’s 
account of the Creation and of the state of our first parents, 
and Dr. Brunton follows Professor Huxley in asserting that the 
narrative in Genesis is much less in conflict with science than 
‘that given in Paradise Lost. Again, a passage may be un- 
‘true for us, and yet admirably fitted to teach less scientific 
generations. ‘‘ We are accustomed, too much, perhaps, to con- 
sider the Bible as written entirely for us, and to judge it exclu- 
sively by our own standards. We forget that it was not written 
even chiefly for us; that the Books of Moses were first of all 
written for the chosen people, and were for them sacred guides 
for a very much longer period than they have ever been to us 
of the Western nations.” The Jews, for whom Moses wrote, 
were babes requiring milk; we are of full age, and ought to be 
capable of strong meat. ‘Supposing that the hypothesis of 
evolution be true, what good would it have done to have taught 
the early Jews all these things that we hear of now?” Scien- 
tific information about fossiliferous strata, protoplasm, and em- 
bryotic development “ would simply have confused them.” The 
essential thing for them was that they should know that God 
was the Creator, that it was their duty to obey him, and that 
the Sabbatic rest and the marriage ordinance lay under his 
sanction. When a child asks where his baby-brother came 
from, we do not mystify him by scientific explanation on the 
point. “A full explanation would to the child be unintelli- 
gible, and if intelligible, injurious; and is it not possible that 
the Bible account of his own creation, given in his childhood to 
man for his guidance, is like the account given to children now 
of the baby-brother’s birth for their guidance 2” Should it be 
said that this is “ playing with Scripture,” Dr. Brunton boldly 
replies that it is impossible, obviously impossible, to take 
Bible words always in their literal sense. He quotes, in illus- 
tration, the following verse from the Book of Judges :—‘‘ And 
the Lord was with Judah; and he drave out the inhabitants of 
the mountain; but could not drive out the inhabitants of the 
valley, because they had chariots of iron.’ It cannot, he 
-argues, be literally meant that the Lord was unable to over- 
come chariots of iron. The words of Christ referring to the 
concession made by Moses to the hardness of the hearts of 
the Jews, Dr. Brunton cites as proving that current assump- 
tions as to the “ perfection” of the Bible in all its parts have 
mot the sanction of our Lord’s authority. On this we would 
observe that the word “perfection” is objectionable, for the 
Bible must be held to be perfect in relation to the purpose for 
which it was intended ; but we entirely agree with Dr. Brunton 
that the attitude assumed by Jesus Christ toward the Old 
Testament empowers Christians to apply to it in all cases the 
Christian standard of ethics, and to distinguish between its 
essential meaning and its form. 








—————— 


There is nothing remarkable in Dr. Brunton’s statement of 
the evidence for evolution. It is clear, it is reasonably compre. 
hensive, and it goes, perhaps, as deep into the logic of the ques- 
tion as was easy in class lectures. He does not, however, deal 
satisfactorily with the objection that evolution is not attested by 
the transmutation of species in the present time. His answer ig 
that pug dogs and mastiffs, Shetland ponies and dray-horses, fan- 
tail pigeons and pouters, would, if found in nature, be held to be 
more decisively different species than many that now pass for 
such. But Professor Huxley would tell him that this is not the 
case. The varieties produced by man breed with each other, 
and though Haeckel maintains that a rabbit of true species— 
i.e., one refusing to breed with any other species—has been de- 
veloped within two or three hundred years in an island of the 
south-eastern Atlantic, we doubt whether the evidence on 
the subject, which has satisfied the fervent German, will con. 
vince the cooler and keener brains of our English evolutionists, 
The objection is not, in our opinion, of very high importance, 
but, in the interest of science, no lesson better deserves incul- 
cating than that nothing should be told off as a fact until it has 
been explicitly proved. 

Viewing evolution in the widest scope which science can attach 
to the word, Dr. Brunton shows, not for the first time, that it 
involves no atheistic theory of the universe. Say, with physic. 
ists, that science first discerns matter diffused, a nebulous film, 
throughout space. Suppose the chemical elements all resolved 
into one highly attenuated element. Then atom coalesced with 
atom, and hydrogen was formed. Gradually the matter formerly 
pervading space became contracted into suns and planets. These 
cooled, and, as they cooled, became sun-lit, centre-warmed hot- 
beds, for the production of animals and vegetables. The cool- 
ing, the aggregation of masses, go on, and at length the 
whole of the matter of the universe is “ one huge ball.” “ Here, 
then,” says Dr. Brunton, “we seem to have an arrange- 
ment which we may compare to an enormous clock set 
going ages and ages ago, which will go on for ages and 
ages to come, but at some period will certainly run down. 
And now the question naturally arises,—Who wound it 
up? Matter and energy, such as we know them, appear 
to be practically coming to an end, and we seem almost 
forced to believe that their original position and _ properties 
must have been impressed upon them by some Power apart 
from either. Supposing this to be the case, the Power who gave 
the atoms their position and properties must, from a knowledge 
of these, almost necessarily have been able, not only to declare 
the end from the beginning (Isaiah xlv., 10), but to know what 
was going on in every space and at every time, and must, 
indeed, be not only omnipotent, but omniscient. Thus, in 
the doctrine of evolution, carried to its very remotest limits, 
there is nothing atheistic, but the very reverse.” This seems to 
us incontrovertible. 

As Dr. Brunton regards creation as an evolutionary process, 
initiated and directed by God, so he regards miracle as a special 
application, under divine superintendence, of some natural 
agency. The Egyptian darkness was a sand-fog stinging the 
skin, the Jordan was passed by the help of an earthquake, the 
pausing of the sun and moon was an eclipse. In each case, 
we presume, Moses or Joshua was supernaturally informed of 
the approach of fog, earthquake, and eclipse. We are not sure 
that much is gained by this supposition, nor does Dr. Brunton 
apply his theory to ticklish cases. (Is there, for example, a 
species of ram found in the neighbourhood of Jericho whose 
horns, when made into trumpets and blown by priests, cause 
the walls of cities to fall down?) It illustrates that logical 
obtuseness which, for all his mental vigour, is certainly one of 
Dr. Brunton’s characteristics, that he seems to have no distinct 
idea of the status quaestionis as to miracle. A hundred infidels 
and rationalists have contended that the Egyptian plagues, 
and the various incidents accepted by the Church as super- 
natural in connection with the wanderings in the Desert and the 
conquest of Canaan, were but natural occurrences seen through 
the magnifying, transfiguring, or distorting medium of patriotic 
imagination and mythical fancy. Dr. Brunton, who would be 
thunder-struck if we called him a rationalist, and who, in 
fact, is a sincere and fervent believer, explains how Moses, by 
2 simple operation of surface-drainage and well-sinking, may 
have turned the waters of Marah from bitter to sweet, and goes 
on his way rejoicing, without the faintest sign of consciousness 
that any one will cry out,“ Well, but where was the miracle?” 
What we think valuable and commendable in this book, is not 
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its specific treatment of difficult questions, but the frank, fear- 
Jess, and candid spirit with which it accepts all scientific truth 
as God's truth, and the unswerving conviction it manifests that, 
between this truth and the fundamental principles of the reli- 
gious education of mankind, as conducted chiefly by means of 
the Hebrew and Christian religions, and that Book of books in 
which their origin and character are set forth, there is not any 
essential discrepancy. It deserves to be widely read. 





THE GARDEN OF INDIA.* 

ys is a very interesting book. It is far from being without 
faults, and some of them are apparent enough; but we never 
take a pleasure in playing the part of the carping critic, when 
an author who has anything valuable to say, does his best to 
say it as well as he can. Mr. Irwin is a Bengal civilian, but he 
is also, as he tells us on the title-page of his work, a graduate 
of the University of Oxford, and he is evidently one of those 
Indian officials who do not allow the routine of work in the 
country in which their lot is cast to interfere with the reading 
and the culture which are more characteristic of the academies 
of Western Europe than of the bungalow of the Indian civilian. 
We have heard admirable poetical criticism at au Indian hill 
station, a first-rate musical performance on the banks of the 
Jumna, and the last Parisian bon mot within sight of the Taj 
Mahal; but such experiences are rare, and the drudgery and 
routine of Anglo-Indian official life are apt to make men think 
more of their “leave to the Hills,” or of a run home to England, 
than of ancient or modern literature, philosophy, or art. As far 
as the book under our notice is concerned, we think it would 
have been better if the author had drawn somewhat less upon 
his general reading, in the process of its composition, and had 
allowed his special experience to be a little more apparent. 
His pages are filled with quotations from the most varied sources 
—from Mr. Herbert Spencer and Dr. Hunter, from La Roche- 
foucauld and the Iortniyhtly Review, from Mill the historian 
and Mill the economist, from Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold; from Comte, from Wordsworth, from’ Mr. O’Connor 
Morris, from Sordello, Swinburne, and Lamennais; from Mr. 
Bright and from Lord Macaulay—but there is scarcely an Indian 
aative saying in his book. 

The style, which is naturally made somewhat patchy by these 
perpetual quotations, is further rendered a little rugged to the 
uninitiated English reader by the great number of technical 
Hindustani words with which, from the very nature of the 
subject treated, and still more from the mode of treatment, 
almost every page of this volume abounds. We find no fault 
with this. But we think the author might have gone a little 
further, and infused a little local colour, as well as mere local 
and technical words into his book. A lively sketch of the 
patwari or the lumberditr, or the introduction of half a dozen 
of the pithy sayings of the Oudh peasant, whether zamindiir, 
pattiddr, or otherwise, would in nowise have injured the book 
as a special treatise, and would have rendered it at once 
more interesting and more valuable to the general reader. 
Mr. Irwin is evidently acquainted with Colonel Sleeman’s 
works, and he might have taken a hint from the style, at once 
cultured and graphic, of that most entertaining writer. 

The title that Mr. Irwin has chosen for his book does not 
Appear to us to be a particularly happy one, especially as the 
author says in his concluding chapter that “the great evil of 
rural Oudh is the insufficiency of the produce of the soil to 
maintain the population in comfort,” which is scarcely sugges- 
tive of a garden. But it seems to have been suggested by an 
expression made use of by Colonel Sleeman, in a letter to Sir 
James Hogge, written in October, 1852, in which he says :-— 

“ Annexation or confiscation are not compatible with our relations 
with this little dependent State. We must show ourselves to be high- 
minded, and above taking advantage of its prostrate weakness, by 
appropriating its revenues exclusively to the benefit of the people and 
royal family of Oudh. We should soon make it the finest garden in 
India, with the people happy, prosperous, and attached to our rule.” 
But Oudh has been annexed, its revenues have been confiscated, 
and are not appropriated exclusively to its people; and Mr. 
Irwin’s book is partly written to show that the people are neither 
happy, prosperous, nor greatly attached to our rule. 

In one sense, perhaps, Oudh may be called a garden, and that 
is as regards population, for while England supports about 
three hundred and fifty persons to the square mile and Belgium 
four hundred, the Indian province contains no less than four 
hundred and seventy-four. 
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But the history of Oudh, whether it be a garden or not, and 
especially as it is connected with English rule and English 
policy in India, is deeply interesting, and abundantly worthy of 
a chronicler and a critic. 

The population of Oudh consists of Hindus and Mussulmans, 
the latter numbering only one-eleventh of the whole, and being 
more influenced by their Hindu neighbours than is the case in 
any other part of India. What Mr. Irwin can mean in speak- 
ing of the Oudh Brihmans, who comprise one-eighth of the 
entire population of the province, when he says, “ The nation 
owes them much,—though they fought, of course, mainly for 
their own predominance, yet it has been chiefly their work that 
the spirit of Hindiiism has been maintained through centuries 
of oppression in the vitality in which we now see it,” we can- 
not imagine. What is the “ vitality of Hinduism?” And how 
would it benefit any one, if it existed ? Mr. Irwin is far happier 
when he leaves the religious question, and describes the great 
mass of the people, Hindus and Mussulmans together ; so happy, 
indeed, and so true, that we make no apology for quoting his 
words in extenso :— 

“They are good-natured ; honest among themselves; prone to verbal 

quarrels, but easily reconciled; considerate, after their own fashion, 
in their treatment of women and the aged; careful of and kind to, 
their male children, but apt to be careless of their daughters ; frugal 
in their habits, except on special occasions, such as births, deaths, 
and marriages ; extremely submissive to authority ; industrious, with 
a somewhat fitful and desultory industry ; careless and unsystematic 
in most of their arrangements ; very prone to lying, and still more to 
what seems to be lying, but is often the result of imperfectly under- 
standing what is said to them, and of a looseness of thought and 
mental limitations which are beyond the conception of a European 
interrogator ; averse to any change of which the benefit is not very 
obvious to them, and craving few boons of Government except to be 
left alone as much as it can find in its heart to leave them...... 
On the whole, a likeable, even a loveable, though, not unfrequently, 
a somewhat exasperating people; difficult to understand, but well 
worthy of study ; who will repay with interest the expenditure, by 
all who have to deal with them, of the whole of their available stock of 
the four great qualities which they most require and most appreciate 
—gentleness, patience, firmness, and thoroughness.” 
Passing over the early history of the kingdom or nawibi, as it 
was ever more correctly called by the natives, and taking the 
condition of the province in 1855, we find that the total revenue 
collected amounted to about £1,200,000, of which not more than 
£300,000 found its way into the Treasury. The pay and “ per- 
quisites ” of the First Minister were estimated at £80,000 a year! 
There were no courts of justice, nor any tribunal for deciding 
revenue questions. There was only one road, that from Cawn- 
pore to Lucknow. At the present time, there is a large and 
complete staff of officers, military, judicial, executive, and re- 
venue; there are twelve jails, fourteen hundred schools, and 
eight thousand policemen; and the amount of revenue actually 
received is greater by nearly one million sterling than the entire 
sum expended upon the government of the province. Here, it 
may be said, is not only the excuse for, but the justification of, 
the policy of annexation which Lord Dalhousie carried out with 
so high a hand, and intensified by the subsequent policy of his 
successor, after the Mutiny had necessitated, or at all events 
suggested, a resettlement of the affairs of the Oudh. But Mr 
Irwin, with a most unofficial largeness of view, for which we 
give him the greatest credit, does not see that the Oudh culti- 
vator has any great cause for rejoicing at the change from the 
scandalous despotism of the Nawab to the perfect bureaucracy 
of the Anglo-Indian civilian :-— 

“That the people were generally grossly misgoverned, and often 
cruelly oppressed, there can be no doubt. But had they been allowed a 
choice, it is almost certain that they would have chosen still to bear the 
ills they knew rather than to be brought under the rigid, irresistible 
action of a bureaucracy of foreigners, whose ways were not as their 
ways, whose principles and motives were generally beyond their 
comprehension, and whose laws and regulations, though not inten- 
tionally unjust, appeared to be hemmed in by every species of pitfall 
and mantrap, from which a plain man, however innocent and well- 
meaning, could hardly hope to escape.” 

With respect to our policy as regards the Taluqdars, or Barons 
of Oudh, we have not space to follow Mr. Irwin, merely remark- 
ing that he appears to us to have stated the case fairly and 
fully ; and though his tone is somewhat too dogmatic at times, 
we have no fault to find with the spirit of his general criticism. 

In the chapter entitled, “Ten Years of Taluqdari Policy,” 
however, the civilian gets somewhat out of his depth; and com- 
paring Oudh matters with those of Ireland, and even of England, 
inveighs against what he calls “ landlordism,” and makes a good 
many remarks which have really nothing to do with his subject, 
which are useless as examples, and which are unwise in them- 
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selves. For instance, he holds that the “ ideal of a good tenant 
cherished by a large majority of landlords all the world over” 
is, mutatis mutandis,— 

“One who is content to live on one meal a day and, in native 

phrase, to sell his wife and children, rather than fail to pay the 
highest possible rent for his holding; who submits unquestioningly 
to any cesses it may please his landlord to demand; and who is 
always willing to work for him without payment, to give evidence for 
him in court, and speaking generally, to do any conceivable thing he 
is told.” 
Such random statements as this are as unworthy of the author 
as his suggested remedy for the poverty, the over-population, 
and the mistaken Settlement of Oudh,—namely, that political 
economy should be taught in the village schools. If the direct 
demands of the revenue officer, and the indirect exactions of 
the Taluqdar, do not leave the poor cultivator enough grain to 
fill his belly, it is somewhat too Utopian, to say the least of it, 
to propose to ameliorate his condition by instructing his half- 
starved children in the laws which regulate the supply and the 
distribution of wealth. But it is not given to every one to write 
three hundred and fifty pages of history and criticism without 
mistakes ; and if Mr. Irwin’s parallels are not always just, nor 
his suggestions of value, he has collected a great mass of very 
interesting information upon a very interesting subject, he has 
marshalled his facts with care and not without skill, and he has 
produced a decidedly readable book. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue Magazines for February are so full of good papers, that we 
must make our account of them unusually brief. In the Nineteenth 
Century, Lord Sherbrooke takes advantage of the paralysis of 
Parliament to address to his old Tory friends a singularly incisive 
and not very lengthy “ I told you so.” The degradation of Parlia- 
ment, he thinks, is a direct consequence of the lowering of the 
suffrage, which he holds to have been entirely unnecessary. The 
Government of the country is now entrusted to the numerical 
majority,and Members, accustomed to see force usurp the place of 
reason, “apply mechanical hindrances to arrest the progress of 
unwelcome legislation.” There is no remedy for the lowering of 
the suffrage, but there is for the arrest of business; and Con- 
servative Members ought, in honour and decency, to assist 
in applying it. If the Government do not prevail, after 
making their present effort, obstruction will, as it were, be 
legalised by the positive refusal of the House to apply it to 
any adequate remedy. “It is a duel & outrance from which it 
is impossible that both combatants can return alive.” Either 
disorder must end, or violence must prevail. M. Reinach, a 
close follower of M. Gambetta, endeavours to justify his demand 
for the revision of the French Constitution, but as he only refers 
to the proposals for a modification of the Senate, and nobody in 
this country much objects to them, his paper rather lacks inter- 
est for Englishmen. He brings out the fact, however, that M. 
Gambetta’s scheme of electing one delegate for every 500 
electors, instead of one delegate for every commune, would impart 
to the Senate a distinctly more democratic tone. The immense 
effect of that clause, which so greatly enlarges the influence of 
the urban communes, has been a little missed. Mrs. Kingsford 
repeats once more the well-worn but true argument that it is 
from anatomy, not vivisection, that surgeons have acquired 
their knowledge; and Mr. F. B. Thurber, of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, once more points out the evil results of 
a Protectionist tariff. His special point is the way in which 
a high tariff manufactures great capitalists, who assist one 
another :— 

“Instead of observing the common duty of common carriers to 
charge all shippers alike for like service, and fix a reasonable 
maximum quantity beyond which they will not carry cheaper for any 
shipper, the railways habitually discriminate unjustly between 
shippers, and always in the direction of making the rich richer, and 
the poor poorer. The Standard Oil Company is a case in point; it 
was first made possible by railroad discriminations in its favour ; it 
has now practically broken down competition in a staple third in 
magnitude among our national exports; and an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly recently estimated that it had doubled the wholesale 
price of petroleum oil, and that the profits of the company were one 
million dollars per month.” 

Mr. Thurber foresees danger from this cause, and so do we, but 
we do not understand his political economy. He says the 
* natural law” of trade tends to distribute wealth, instead of 
concentrating it in the hands of a privileged class. If he means 
that a privileged class of traders is forbidden by the natural 
laws of trade, we agree with him; but if he means that the 
tendency of trade is to forbid gigantic aggregations of capital, 








we disagree. Trade, left to itself, tends to fall into the hands 
of the big man, who can sell a better article, offer more choice, 
and take a less price than his smaller rival. Mr. Stewart nea 
not enriched by privileges, and once enriched, no little mercer 
could afford to compete with him. Mr. Thurber is of opinion 
that in America, as well as England, the capitalist does not give 
the labourer a large enough share of the produce. The Rey. Dr. 
Wright argues, with a good deal of force, that the account of 
the Deluge found in the Babylonian libraries is later than the 
account in Genesis, and may, therefore, have been taken from it. 
Karl Blind pours out a new invective against Prince Bismarck, 
this time from the solid standing-ground of the Royal Rescript ; 
and Admiral Lord Dunsany publishes the now well-known 
opinions of Sir Garnet Wolseley against the Channel Tunnel, 
Is it not, however, a dangerous exaggeration to say that 150,000 
men, once safely landed in Britain, must conquer the country P 
With the Volunteers suddenly swelling the ranks of the Regular 
battalions, Ireland temporarily stripped of troops, and a good 
General, we ought to be able to face that force. 

The Duke of Argyll, in the Contemporary, attributes the whole 
of the agricultural depression to bad seasons, showing clearly 
that through them all prices have ranged above the average, 
He still puts his trust wholly in high farming and much capital, 
and seems to forget that with our present tenure nobody will 
risk much capital in soil he does not own. Mr. Proust, who 
grew continuous white crops on heavy clay, owned the clay, 
Who is going in these days to repeat that experiment, when 
he may be dismissed from his farm for not touching his 
hat to his landlord? The Duke, we notice, says nothing 
of what we believe to be one cause, at least, of the pre. 
sent depression, the growing dislike of men with capital 
to an uncertain trade which yields a low average profit, no 
grand chances, and no social status. The labourer who be- 
comes a tenant-farmer rises, but has no capital; the gentle- 
man with a few acres who turns tenant-farmer with sufficient 
capital, falls. Mr. W.S. Lilly gives a melancholy description of 
the advance of free-thought on the Continent, where he main- 
tains Liberalism and Atheism are becoming convertible terms, 
He makes some frightful quotations from the “ Little Catechism 
of a Free-thinker,” now circulated all over France, and which 
formally deposes God; but he does not in any way deal with 
the grand questions whether the union of Liberalism and 
atheism be not due to the union of religion with tyranny, and 
whether atheism can, by its very nature, be anything but a 
passing phenomenon. Catholics always seem to us to forget 
not only that if God exists he will go on ruling, but that one of 
the innate instincts of humanity is belief in the supernatural. 
They reason like philanthropists, who, seeing a high estimate 
formed of celibacy, should dread therefrom the extinction of the 
human race. “O.K.” declares boldly that the Servian crisis 
is the result of an Austrian attempt to detach Servia from the 
Orthodox Church, which is resented by all Slavs of the Greek faith, 
and will, if persisted in, lead Austria to her doom. We doubt very 
much if “ Austria”’—that is, the Hapsburgs—care very greatly 
about creeds; but, undoubtedly, if all Orthodox Slavs are as fierce 
against her as “O. K.,” she stands in very great danger. Mr. 
Mulhall publishes some very remarkable statistics, taken chiefly 
from the records of the Probate Office, about the remarkable 
rise in the wealth of the middle-class in the British Islands. 
He finds that the amount of property on which succession or 


probate duty was paid was :— 
-———Amount a 
. é 


1840, i 
England .. £17,100,000_...... £108,150,000 
Scotland age 3,060,000 ...... 16,090,000 
Ireland... ate we ~~ 4,450,000... 7,220,000 


This has not arisen from aggregation, for taking the rich to be 
persons who leave more than £5,000, the middle-class to be those 
who leave from £1,000 to £5,000, and the workers all the re- 


mainder, he finds as follows :-— 
7-—Number of Families.—, 
1840. 1877 


a a 86,833 0. 222,500 
Middle-class ... was 782,100 ...... 1,824,400 
Working-class.., 4,341,067 ...... 4,629,100 

5,210,000 ...... 6,676,000 


It is a remarkable deduction from the official returns that Scot- 
land is now the richest country in the world for its population. 
The total wealth was :— 


—Millions £.— Average per inhabitant. 
1840 7, 180. 1877. 


; 877. 
England... »» 3820 .., 6,552 00 £210 £262 
Scotland se 196... DIO verses 81 ... 277 
Ireland ... ae. “BOB ae. “SER cites 38, |= 88 
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In France, the average is computed at £213 per head of the 
inhabitants, or, say, £1,000 per family. By far the best article, 
however, in the number is Mr. Goldwin Smith’s argument that 
Agnosticism has as yet formulated no basis for morality which 
average men find strong. The reasoning is familiar to readers 
of the Spectator, but Mr. Goldwin Smith writes with singular 
force, and quotes American arguments seldom heard in Europe. 
There is a quotation in particular from Dr. Van Buren Dens- 
low, author of Modern Thinkers, which every one interested in 
the controversy should study. Dr. Denslow boldly attacks all 
laws of morality, even the one against lying, as the result of 
efforts by the strong to keep the advantages they have acquired 
in the struggle for existence. We do not understand him, from 
this quotation, to deny their value, but to utterly deny their 
inherent righteousness :— 


“Tt is generally believed to be moral to tell the truth, and immoral 
to lie. And yet it would be difficult to prove that nature prefers the 
true to the false. Everywhere she makes the false impression first, 
and only after years, or thousands of years, do we become able to 
detect her in her lies. .... . Nature endows almost every animal 
with the faculty of deceit, in order to aid it in escaping from the brute 
force of its superiors. hy, then, should not man be endowed with 
the faculty of lying, when it is to his interest to appear wise concern- 
ing matters of which he is ignorant ? Lying is often a refuge to the 
weak, a stepping-stone to power, a ground of reverence toward those 
who live by getting credit for knowing what they do not know. No 
one doubts that it is right for the maternal partridge to feign lame- 
ness, a broken wing or leg, in order to conceal her young in flight, 
by causing the pursuer to suppose he can more easily catch her than 
her offspring. From whence, then, in nature, do we derive the fact 
that a haman being may not properly tell an untruth with the same 
motive ?” 


The best paper in the Fortnightly, and much the most 
valuable in the Magazines, is Sir Alfred Lyall’s, on the ‘‘ Rela- 
tions of Religion to Asiatic States.” It is, we presume, the 
first of a series, as its illustrations are taken exclusively from 
China. Sir Alfred Lyall’s general point is that in Asia the 
spiritual and temporal headship of society are still bound up 
together, though the headship sometimes takes strange forms, 
as in China, where the Emperor is not only the tolerant ruler 
of three creeds, but is the chief intercessor with Heaven for all 
of them. Confucianism, a philosophic but negative creed, 
Buddhism, in its Mongolian form—that is, a form admitting of 
incarnations—and Taouism, a form of nature worship, divide 
the Empire :— 

“Mr. Edkins, in his book on religion in China, tells us that we have 

there these three great national systems working together in harmony. 
Three modes of worship, he says, and three philosophies, have for 
ages been interacting on each other. They are found side by side 
not only in the same locality, but in the belief of the same indi- 
viduals, for it is a common thing that the same person should con- 
form to all three modes of worship; and the Government willingly 
follows the same impartial practice.” 
It might have been expected that the religions would have 
become fused, as Catholicism and Protestantism once seemed 
likely to become fused, while England for a moment became 
Adiaphorist ; but it has not been so, and the three religions 
remain entirely distinct, a federation of creeds united only in 
the person of the Emperor, who himself leads in the worship of 
ancestors prescribed by Confucius, arranges and controls the 
Buddhist incarnations, and by decree promotes or dignifies with 
new titles the Taouists spirit deities :—‘‘ The God of War, whose 
department may have increased in importance in these days of 
great armaments, was judiciously raised, by a decree of the last 
Emperor but one, to the same rank with Confucius, who had 
before occupied the first place in the State pantheon.” Sir 
Alfred Lyall inclines to believe that among the Chinese there 
lives a latent pantheism which sees divinity in all things, and 
therefore can tolerate, and even, so to speak, believe in many 
modes of worship; but we should suspect, also, a profound 
and conscious scepticism in the ruling class, and among the 
people an idea that nobody was quite certain, and that. 
it was just as well to be on the right side. The later Romans 
were deeply under this impression, and worshipped indifferently 
according to the old Roman faith, the Egyptian faith, and the 
“Imperial faith,” which was really a worship of Rome incar- 
nate in the Emperor :— 

“Whether the Chinese nation is naturally, or by reason of the 
teachings of Confucius and the higher Buddhism, more inclined 
to connect religion with morals than elsewhere in Eastern Asia, or 
Whether the Chinese Government, which has undoubtedly realised 
the enormous value of outward morality to an administration, has 
really succeeded, by persistent supervision, in maintaining in all ex- 
ternal worships a general show of morality and propriety, it is hardly 
safe to conjecture. But all observers appear to agree that in China 
the public practices and the acknowledged principles of religion are 











decent and ethically tolerable, which is more than can be said for all 
rites and doctrines in adjacent countries.’’ 

Mr. Carnegie’s rather amusing paper, “ As Others See Us,” is 
intended, we imagine, to contrast the calm of political America 
with the unrest of political England, and unconsciously exag- 
gerates the former; but the stand-point is so novel, that his 
reflections have a startling effect. Englishmen do not think 
of themselves as habitually discontented with their institutions, 
and yet they are altering, or desiring to alter, almost all. Sir H. 
Maine, on“ The King and his Successor,” is, we think, less original 
than usual, possibly because his subject has been more discussed, 
but he makes some curious observations on the Salic law. He 
has an idea that the strong grip which that law took of France 
was in part the result of a striking peculiarity in the history of 
the Capet family. They have lasted 900 years without any 
break in direct male descent, though the occupancy of the 
throne has passed from branch to branch; and “ rare and striking 
as is this peculiarity in the family history of the Capetians, 
that house presented in the fourteenth century a phenomenon 
which is still rarer and still more impressive. The Kings sprung 
from Hugh Capet succeeded one another, son to father or 
brother to brother, for more than 300 years. Through all this 
time there was no occasion to call in a remote collateral, an 
uncle, or great-uncle, or a cousin.” Does Sir Henry Maine, by 
the way, doubt that the Princes of the Captivity were of the 
House of David? It seems unlikely that both the Jews and 
Domitian should have made such a blunder, and if they did not, 
that was a far older family without descent through females. 
Is there any evidence, again, to set against the Hindoo 
belief that the dynasty of Oodeypore, though constantly 
recruited by adoption, adopts only descendants of the 
founder of the line? In a paper of quite exceptional eloquence 
and ability, which should be read by every one who desires to 
understand the question, Lord Coleridge announces his conver- 
sion to the doctrine of the total prohibition of vivisection, 
on the ground of its demoralising influence. He dreads a slow 
process of elevation to the Continental standard, when a 
physician may be an “artist in vivisection :’— 

“Some time since I met in society a very eminent man, a man of 

very high character, and for whom, in common with most men, I 
have a very great respect. He is certainly not an habitual vivisector, 
but I believe he has occasionally vivisected. I left his company 
shocked and disturbed to a degree difficult to express ; not from any 
particular thing he said, or any particular experiment he described, 
for he said little on the subject, and I think described nothing; but 
from the assumption that underlay his conversation, that we had no 
duties to the lower creatures when science was in question, and that 
the animal world was to a man of science like clay to the potter, or 
marble to the sculptor, to be crushed or carved at his will with no 
more reference to pain in animals than if they were clay or marble. 
Yet this was a most gifted man, a man, but for the taint of vivi- 
section, every way admirable, but a man whom that taint had made 
(I feel sure in his case, owing to the blessed inconsistency of 
humanity, to the animal world only) cruel and heartless.” 
We can see no original argument in Dr. Carpenter’s answering 
paper, which seems to us mainly a réchauffé of the old propo- 
sition that as we inflict pain for other useful purposes we may 
inflict it to obtain more knowledge. We might as well argue 
that as we execute murderers to prevent murder, therefore we 
might vivisect them, to prevent murder, and in addition to ac- 
quire knowledge. The argument, like the old disciplinary argu- 
ment for slavery, entirely ignores one great side of the question, 
the gradual effect upon the operator. 

Blackwood has little, except an account of “ Electric Pro- 
gress,” written from the point of view of a believer, who seri- 
ously hopes that a new force has been discovered, which, since 
itis capable of storage, may alter the whole future of man’s 
labour (electricity enough ‘to work a sewing machine may 
even now be delivered’ at your door as readily as milk); anda 
really wonderful paper, called “ Ireland’s Fate—Britain’s Warn- 
ing.” The writer considers Ireland ruined by the Land Act, 
economically and morally, and England certain to undergo the 
same fate, unless,—unless, of course, Britain puts away the 
Liberal Government. Of the sort of ecstacy of apparently 
honest fear in which this article has been written, we can give 
no adequate account, but the following will give some faint idea 
of it. After saying that it took Mr. Gladstone but eighteen 
months to “ruin Ireland,” which, whatever the fate of a class, 
is unusually prosperous, he proceeds :— 

“Owners of property are, no doubt, sufficiently alarmed; but 
alarm will not help them: it is more likely to incapacitate them. 
Action, prompt and vigorous, is what they must resort to, if they 
would avert from themselves revolutionary horrors. It will be too 
late after projects of laws shall have been announced for making over 
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half of their means to the tenants of their lands, or the workmen in 
their factories. When once confiscation shall have been definitely 
conceded by Ministers, the appetites of those who are to share the 
plunder will be quickened to a degree in which all sense of justice, 
all moderation, all chance of compromise, will be hopelessly lost. 
Let the scramble but begin, and it will never stop notil that dreadful 
day when, everything having been overturned—blood having flowed 
like water, wealth having been dissipated, and democracy having 
rushed to such excesses that it must be saved from itself, and that a 
few embers may survive to found a new nation—some Napoleon may 
be entreated to point his cannon on the uproarious residue, and make 
them leave off to throttle each other, when there shall be nothing 
left but the pleasure of the strife as an incentive to murder.” 


Consols are above par. 


The Warden of Merton College, though free from these wild 
alarms, writes in Fraser a fierce attack on tenant-right, which he 
considers plunder; and the author of the paper on the “ Cloture” 
lends himself to the already-disproved prophecy that neither 
Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Bright would propose such a measure, 
“degrading the House of Commons, as it would, to the level 
of a Continental Chamber.’ His dread of this measure is 
evidently based upon the dream that the Cléture would enable 
an accidentally democratic Ministry and Parliament to pass 
subversive measures while opinion was still against them. The 
writer forgets that though this course might be open to Tories, 
who could possibly in that way raise the Suffrage or establish a 
Test Oath, it is not open to Liberals, the Lords being only 
too delighted to force an appeal to the people whenever the 
popular vote promises to be in their favour. There is a 
story, called “Lord of All,” in this month’s Fraser, by 
Mrs. Herbert Martin, which has in it, we think, slight and 
thin as it is, much promise. There is scarcely enough of it to 
judge from, but the writer has the secret of producing an 
atmosphere of reality. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s novel in Macmillan, “The Fool of 
Fortune,” improves with every chapter; and there is a paper 
of some interest on the recent discovery of royal mummies at 
Thebes, written by an observer, whose account makes us wish 
most heartily that nothing more may ever be discovered in 
Egypt until the country has passed into the hands of a civilised 
people. It appears to be quite possible that the wretched little 
Museum at Boulac, where mummies are stored like coffins in an 
undertaker’s workshop, will be swept away by some high Nile, 
and then we shall have disturbed arrangements which have 
lasted 3,000 years to no purpose whatever. Why cannot the 
coffins be examined in situ, in the cemeteries which the Kings 
thought would never be disturbed ? 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_<@—_—_—_ 

Philosophical Fragments. By J. D. Morell, LL.D. (Long- 
mans and Co.)—These “ fragments” strike us as rather beyond the 
ordinary reader, and, at the same time, hardly satisfactory to a regular 
student of philosophy. There is not much to be learnt from them 
which such a student does not know already. The historical outline 
of the rise and progress of philosophical speculation with which the 
volume opens attempts too much, in its brief compass of eighteen pages. 
Within such very narrow limits, it is impossible to present any idea 
whatever of several philosophical systems. The term “ sophist” is 
used in relation to the Greek philosophy without any sort of explana- 
tion, and we hardly know what Dr. Morell means when he says that 
“Socrates himself started as a sophist.’’ Norcan we attach much mean- 
ing to his subsequent statement that the ordinary sophists, carried away 
by the principle that all scientific knowledge consists in the deductive 
handling of ideas, had arrived at the conclusion that “man is the 
measure of all things.’’ All this wants a good deal of further explana- 
tion, and for this, we suppose, Dr. Morell has not space. Nor, again, 
can we accept, without considerable qualification, the assertion that 
in the ancient world the “question of human nature and destiny 
formed a scarcely perceptible element in its intellectual and moral 
activity.’ We had thought that there had been plenty of speculation 
on these subjects, though, no doubt, it is quite true that Christianity 
gave these questions a prominence which they had not had before. 
On education (with which Dr. Morell was long professionally con- 
nected) he can speak with knowledge, and in three lectures on the 
application of the modern doctrines of psychology to mental training 
we have good and practical reflections, though many of them might, 
we think, have been couched in rather simpler and plainer language. 
Dr. Morell must remember that we are not all so familiar with philo- 
sophical terms and phrases as he is himself. 

Arabian Poetry for English Readers. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by W. A. Clouston. (Privately printed, Glasgow.)— 
This neatly printed volume of 550 pages onght to be prized 








ca aiars. 
by Mr. Clouston’s friends as a storehouse of specimens in Eng. 


lish of various species of Arabic verse, chiefly from an ear! 

: y 
age, collected by a lover of that literature, concerning whom ouy 
only regret is that he is not an Arabic scholar. It ig an im 
pertinence to look a gift-horse in the mouth, and we feel no deaite 
to apply any severity of criticism to a work which is not offered to 
the public. The book contains a reprint of Sir William Jones’s trang. 
lation of the seven “ Mu’allaqit’’ (1782), of Dr. J. D. Carlyle’s 
“Specimens of Arabian Poetry’ (1796), of Terrick Hamilton’s trans. 
Jation of an epitome of the first part of the “ Romance of Antar” 
(1819). It concludes with a new translation of the two Curious 
poems by Ka’b and El-Bisiri, both entitled “Burda,” or “The 
Mantle,” contributed by Mr. Redhouse. There is also an appendix 
containing much valuable matter, chiefly in illustration of the me. 
ceding poems, their authors, prosody, &c., but including also some 
valuable translations by Professor Palmer, Mr. Lyall, and other 
modern scholars. The editor’s introduction and notes bring together 
much information which will be most valuable to the general reader, 
not, indeed, from any very recondite sources, but yet from a consider. 
able number of books, which either have possessed or still Possess 
authority. If we feel inclined to regret the reproduction of some things 
belonging to the prescientific age of Oriental studies, we are rejoiced to 
find in other passages that Mr. Clouston is fully aware of recent dig. 
coveries which mark a revolution in the history of literature, as it mnst 
now be understood, as in the reference to Benfey’s brilliant discovery : 
-—“ The groundwork of many of these charming tales (the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’) is unquestionably of Persian or Indian origin. For example, 
the story, familiar to every schoolboy, of El’Ashshar (the ‘ Alnaschar’? 
of our common English translation of Galland’s garbled French yer. 
sion) and his basket of glass-ware, finds a parallel in the ‘Panka- 
tantra’ [Panchatantra, ch as in English], a collection of Sanskrit 
fables, where the same story is told of a Brahman and his pot of rice, 
But even in this ancient work we do not find the true original of the 
Arabian tale. Professor Benfey has proved these fables to have been 
borrowed from Buddhistic sources ; and Professor Max Miiller thinks 
“we may go a step farther, and maintain that not only the general 
outline of these fables, but in some cases the very words, were taken 
over from Pali into Sanskrit.’ ” 

Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, 1880-81. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—There are some very instructive papers in this volume, 
together with the discussions, often not less instructive, which fol- 
lowed the reading of them. Sir Richard Temple deals with the subject 
of Indian statistics, and Sir Bartle Frere with that of South-African: 
confederation. The subject of ‘‘ Imperial and Colonial Partnership 
in Emigration” was sufficiently attractive, it seems, to occupy the 
time of two meetings. The paper was read by Mr. W. M. Torrens, 
and between twenty and thirty gentlemen, representatives of tho: 
chief colonies, spoke to it. Mr. F. P. Labilliere handles another most 
important matter, one which can scarcely fail to come to the front 
before very long, “ The Political Organisation of the Empire ;’’ and 
Sir C. Nicholson discusses political and municipal boundaries. Rivers 
ought not, he thinks, to be such boundaries, as both banks are com- 
monly inhabited by kindred populations, closely connected with each 
other by ties without number. He gives some striking instances, 
gathered from Australian experience. And, indeed, we can imagine 
the annoyance and hindrance that would result, if there were a line of 
custom-houses between North and South London. This practice of 
making such boundaries is, of course, a survival. In a bygone state 
of society, rivers were the most real of boundaries, and expressed a 
division which Tacitus so epigrammatically describes by the words, 
“Uno amne discretis connexum odium.” 

Our Little Life. By the Author of ‘‘ The Recreations of a Country 
Parson,” &c. (Longmans.)—Some of the essays are, we take it, 
sermons slightly dressed up, others rather resemble essays proper. 
We have no objection to having “ A. K. H. B.’s” sermons, if he thinks 
fit to communicate them to us. The people who hear them are cer- 
tainly fortunate ; and the world outside can scarcely fail to be some- 
what the better for sharing, as far as may be, the privilege. The 
“Essays, Consolatory and Domestic,” are good reading. The writer is, 
above all things, sincere. He keeps himself within the compass of 
the notes of which he is really master. Nothing rings false in his 
utterances. Heis full of kindliness and common-sense. Perhaps the 
most interesting of the papers is that on “Lord Campbell.” The 
essayist was himself, in old time, a student of law—a time, by the 
way, of which he gives us some interesting reminiscences—and he 
enters with much sympathy into the story of Lord Campbell’s 
career. There was a side in his character, displayed in his Lives 
of Lyndhurst and Brougham, of which ‘A. K. H. B.” says 
nothing, but generally the estimate may be accepted. One or two 
inaccuracies of statement should be noticed. “ The old working-mar, 
John M‘Liver, went on earning his eighteenpence a day when his 
son was Field-Marshal Lord Clyde.” But John M‘Liver died in 1859. 
and Lord Clyde was not gazetted Field-Marshal till 1862. We gather 
from General Shadwell’s “ Life of Colin Campbell” (Vol. II., p. 444)» 
that the relations between father and son are not fairly described by 
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of which we have quoteda part. Surely, too, a volume of 
e’s specches exists, so that his eloquence is represented 
than a tradition and Hookham Frere’s burlesque. 


the passage 
Lord Erskin 
by something more 

Afar in the Desert; and Other African Poems. By Thomas 
With a Memoir and Notes. Edited by John Noble. 


_ ans.) —Both memoir and poems have a special interest, when 
« think of the South Africa of to-day. In Mr. Pringle’s days, Cape 


Colony was governed in a most despotic fashion, Lord Charles 
Somerset having conceptions of his rights and duties as a 
Governor which are a little surprising to more modern ideas. 
Pringle came into collision with him on the subject of a free press, 
and met with what was nothing else but persecution at his hands. 
He felt himself compelled to leave the Cape, and incurred a serious 
Joss, for which he could get no compensation at home. Unquestion- 
ably, he was badly treated, but not worse than all men who are 
before their time. In England he obtained the post of secretary to 
the Society for the Abolition of Slavery, a sphere of labour which 
ted him exactly. In 1834 a fatal illness developed itself. The 
proposed remedy of a voyage to the Cape was found to be im- 
practicable, and he died, in his forty-sixth year. His grave is near 
those of many uther friends of liberty in Bunhill Fields. Here isa 
specimen of his verse, a bit of South-African landscape :— 
* But where the Vale winds deep below, 
The landscape hath a warmer glow : 
There the spekboom spreads its bowers 
Of light-green leaves and lilac flowers ; 
And the aloe bears her crimson crest 
Like stately queen for gala drest ; 
And the bright-blo:somed bean-tree shakes 
Its coral tufts above the brakes, 
Brilliant as the glancing plumes 
Of sugar-birds among its blooms, 
With the deep-green verdure blending, 
In the stream of light de:cending. 
And now, along the grassy meads, 
Where the skipping reebok feeds, 
Let me through the mazes rove 
Of the bright acacia grove ; 
Now, while yet the honey-bee 
Hums around the b'ossomed tree, 
And the turtles softly chide, 
Wooingly, on every side ; 
And the clucking pheasant calls 
To his mate, as intervals ; 
And the dinker, at my tread, 
Sudden lifts his startled head, 
Then dives affrighted in the brake, 
Like wild-duck in the reedy lake.” 

Through Cities and Prairie Lands. By Lady Duffus Hardy. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—There is very little to be said about a book of 
this kind, except to say whether or no it is pleasant to read, and to 
hazard an opinion, which for a writer on this side of the Atlantic 
must be very much a matter of guess, whether it has any solid value. 
That this is an entertaining book, there is no doubt. We expect as 
much from the writer, and are not disappointed. She went with a 
purpose to be pleased, and found what she looked for. Canada, New 
York, Boston, the West, San Francisco, all please her, in different 

’ 
ways. Even the Saints of Salt Lake City receive a kindly word. The 
only thing among them that she thoroughly disapproved was the 
sermon which she heard inthe Tabernacle. There are some interesting 
particulars about the Chinese in San Francisco; the writer seems to 
have seen more of their domestic life than is commonly visible to 
travellers. 

A Discourse on Scottish Church History, from the Reformation to 
the Present Time. By Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. 
Andrew’s. (Blackwood.)—The greater part of this volume is occu- 
pied with a critique on certain lectures, which had regarded Scottish 
Church history from the Presbyterian point of view. Bishop Words- 
worth seems to make some points against his adversaries. Whether 
he does so or not, he is a fair and courteous controversialist. His 

? 
own discourse is a candid statement of the case of the Episcopal 
Charch of Scotland. He pleads for it against the wrong which it has 
suffered, but he does not conceal its faults, especially that capital 
mistake which put it of necessity under the ban of the ruling powers 
for a century or more, its obstinate Jacobitism, con tinued after the 
Jacobite cause was long since dead. 


sui 


The Christ ; Seven Lectures. By Ernest Naville. Translated from 
the French by the Rev. T. J. Després. (T. and T. Clarke.)—-Mons. 
Naville states, with much force’ and eloquence, the claims which the 
Christian Church may make of having contributed to the order and 
Progress of human society. He starts with so much dogma as is 
contained in the affirmations that God was manifested in Christ, and 
that Christ rose from the dead. These seem to him essential to 
Christianity, and he proceeds to point out what the faith based on 
these has done for the development of man on his moral and intel- 
lectual side, and for his happiness. The case is very well stated in 
seven lectures, which will amply repay perusal. 

We have received the yearly issue of the Journal of the National 
Indian Association (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), a useful publica- 
tion, intended to promote a better mutual knowledge of the two 
countries. Its chief object, of course, is to inform English readers in 
matters with which it is well that they should have some acquaint- 
ance, It gives an account of social conditions and movements, and 





of current events bearing on them, furnishing also specimens of 
literature. A valuable feature is supplied by papers which give to 
Hindoo students, purposing to come to this country, the necessary 
information on methods of proceeding, expenses, &c. So we have a 
paper on Oxford expenses (the figures of which seem to us somewhat 
too high) ; another, on “ A Student’s Expenses at London University ;’ 
a third, on “The English Bar.’? We wish all success to this usefu 
publication, which has now entered, we see, on its twelfth year. 

Stanford’s London Atlas of Universal Geography is a most credit- 
able and useful publication. It is not too heavy to use, but contains 
forty-four quarto maps and a most elaborate index of places. The 
maps, based upon Mr. Arrowsmith’s plates, engraved on steel, are 
singularly clear, though the lettering is necessarily small, and have 
that decided and even rough colouring of boundaries which we have 
always maintained to be essential to good maps. The atlas, besides 
all the usual features, has special maps, on a larger scale, of British 
possessions,—a whole map, for instance, being devoted to the Fijian 
group. If we were to criticise, we should say the mountains were a 
little overdone, and that the rivers were, as in all other maps, too 
difficult to follow. When shall we have a map with silver lines for 
the rivers and gold lines for the railways ? 

Books which we have not space to deal with in detail are:— 
Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament, by Professor 
Ewald, Vol. IV., translated by ¥. Smith (Williams and Norgate), con- 
taining Ezekiel and Isaiah, xl.-lxvii—The Creation and the Early 
Developments of Society, by James H. Chapin, Ph.D. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.)—Indev to Shakesperian Thought, by Cecil 
Arnold (Dickens and Sons), an alphabetical collection of classical 
passages from the “Plays and Poems.”—The Science of Beauty, 
an Analytical Enquiry into the Laws of Asthetics, by Avary Holmes 
Forbes, M.A. (Triibner.—Kant and his English Critics : a Comparison 
of Critical and Empirical Philosophy, by John Watson, M.A. (J. Macle- 
hose, Glasgow.)—Sketches, Literary and Philosophical, by the Rev. 
George Gilfillaz, D.D. (D. Douglas, Edinburgh), a collection of essays, 
notes, reflections, &c., some of them, we thiuk, too fragmentary and 
obviously hasty in composition to be suitable for publication, selected 
from papers left in manuscript by Dr. Gilfillan. There is much, 
however, that is interesting. Dr. Gilfillan thought for himself, and 
said what he thought with uncompromising boldness.—The Elements 
of Economics, Vol. I., by H. D. Macleod (Longmans); Political 
Economy for Business People, by Robert Jamieson (E. Wilson), 
the former a systematic treatise claiming to deal with the whole sub- 
ject of “economic science,” with a completeness not hitherto at- 
tempted, (when one reads Mr. Macleod’s catalogue of requirements 
one asks, ‘‘ Who can be a political economist ?”) the latter, a popular 
book, intending to answer commonly occurring questions, especially 
as regards money and exchange and kindred matters.—The Popular 
Educator, Vol. I. (Cassell and Co.), is a “new and revised edition ” of 
a well-known work, which has had no inconsiderable success.— Index 
Geographicus Indicus, by J. Frederick Banen (Stanford), may be 
described as an Indian gazetteer, containing, as it does, “a list, alpha- 
betically arranged, of the principal places in her Imperial Majesty’s 
Indian Empire.’ The area, revenue, population, products of the 
various provinces and States are given, and there are many illustrative 
maps.—British India and its Rulers, by H. S. Cunningham, M.A. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.), contains the results of considerable experi- 
ence, and suggestions which are worth consideration.—Popular 
Sovereignty: being Some Thoughts on Democratic Reform, by 
Charles Antony, Jun. (Longmans.)—History of Ireland, Poli- 
tical and Philosophical, by Standish O'Grady. Vol. I. (Sampson 
Low, and Co.) This first volume covers about the first four centuries 
of our era.—Studies in Deductive Logic, a Manual for Students, by 
W. Stanley Jevons (Macmillan and Co.), contains a very large col- 
lection of questions and answers in the subject of which Professor 
Jevons is one of the recognised authorities.—Wish and Will, an 
Introduction to the Psychology of Desire and Volition, by George 
Lyon Turner, M.A. (Longmans.)—Geological Survey of Newfoundland, 
by Alexander Murray (director), and James P. Howley (assistant). 
(Stanford.) Newfoundland is about as little known, as far as the in- 
terior is concerned, as any country with which we have been nominally 
acquainted for so long. The volume before us, which contains the 
reports of a number of years, beginning with 1864, should therefore 
be the more interesting. The last in date (October, 1880) refers, we 
observe, to the discovery of gold near Conception Bay. Mr. Murray 
thinks that working might repay outlay. The report on the coal of 
the island seems not very satisfactory.—Select Titles from the Digest 
of Justinian, edited by Thomas Erskine Holland, D.C.L., and Charles 
Lancelot Shadwell, B.C.L. (Clarendon Press.) The “Titles”? are 
given without comment, but with head-notes that analyse the con- 
tents, and with reference to parallel passages in the “ Corpus Juris”’ 
and the “ Institutes of Gaius.”-—A New and Easy Method of Studying 
Brilish Wild Flowers by Natural Analysis, by Frederick A. Messer. 
(David Bogue.)—A Method of Teaching the Deaf and Dumb Speech, 
Lip-Reading, and Language, by Thomas Arnold (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.), a philanthropic effort, on the merits and efficiency of which we 
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do not feel ourselves competent to pronounce, but to which we wish 
all success.—Butler’s Analogy and Sermons, by Joseph Angus, D.D. 
(Religious Tract Society.) Dr. Angus supplies a full analysis, notes, 
and index, which cannot fail to be very useful to the student. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——@——_ 


Auld Acqnaintanc:: a Birthday Book, 16mo . 
Ayre (A.), A German Grammar, cr 8vo 
Bird (H. E.), Chess Practice, 8vo.... 
Birthday Book of Proverbs, 16mo .. 
Bryce (Prof.), Manitoba, Cr 8V0............:ssseeseeees 
Burn (R. 8.), Outlines of Modern Farming, 1 vol. 
Catlin, Shut your Mouth, cr 8v0 .........eeesss.ssseeneeeeeae 
Council of Canterbury (The), by Author of ‘‘ Dame E L 
Cupid Birthday Book, 16mo.... (Nimmo) 3 
Douglas (G. C. M.), The Book of Joshua, Cr 8VO ssessseeeeeeeereeeees ..eee(Clark) 
Emden (A.), The Law Relating to Building Leases, er 8vo (Stevens & ——— 20 
Encyclopredia Britannica, Part 51, 4t0......ssesse--ssssesseneer AA, & C. B ack) : 
7 









(Lockwood) 12 
..(Triibner) 2 
.(Simpkin) 2 

1 





AAAHOAHOOH 


English Work and Song. By an Englishman, Cr 8V0.....+.++++ (S. Low & Co.) 
Ensor (F. S.), The Queen's Speeches in Parliament, cr 8vo......(W. H. Allen) 
Ferrier (S. E.), Destiny, 2 Vol8, Cr 8VO ....sss0r00..se00ee neanbie seoeee (Bentley) 7/0 
Goodwin (W. W.), School Greek Grammar, cr 8vo . seoreeeee (Macmillan) 3/6 
Guizot’s France, Vol. 4, TOY 8VO .sesssseessceserereees eee os .(S. Low & Co.) 10/6 
Hardy (T.), Far from the Madding Crowd, cr 8vo . (S. Low & Co.) 6/0 
Hayward (W. S.), Diana’s Defenders, 12mo sopsatsvasesioosessaenppesascsrst Eel), 210 
Heathman (J. H.), Preservation of Life and Property from Fire...(Simpkin) 2/6 


i 































Hobbes (T.), Leviathan, smal] edition, Cr 8VO ....ccsesceeeeersreee sees (Thornton) 8/6 
Hold Fast by Your Sundays, Cr 8V0 ....c....sc0se0.-.seeeeeeee (Home Words Office) 2/6 
Holmes (F. M.), History of the Irish Land League, Cr 8VO .,..++.++..- (Longley) 1/0 
Hoppus (J. D., River-side Studies, 2 vols. cr 8vo ....... seseessseee (S. Low & a 12/0 
Horace, Odes, Book III., by T. E. Page, 18m0 .....+.+ eoesseceses e-(Macmillan) 1/6 
Honsehold Birthday Book (The), 16mo (Nimmo) 30 
Irving (W.), by C. D. Warner, cr 8vo (S. Low & Co.) 26 
Julamerk, by Author of ‘‘ Naomi,” 12mo. (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Maxwell (W. E.), Manual of Malay Language, cr 8V0 ..............4.+- (Triibner) 7/6 
Meyer (H. F. L.), Complete Guide to the Game of Chess...(Griffith & Farran) 7,6 
My Country and her Cause, by an Irish Mechanic, 8vo...............-+. (M. Ward) 10 
New French-English and English French Dictionary, 16mo...(Ward & Lock) 3 6 
Pa'mer (E.), Temptation of Job, and other Poems, 12mo......... (Philip & Son) 2.6 
Prior (W. D.), Hardy Shrubs, 12m0 ................scssseeeseneeeeeereereeees (Routledge) 2/0 
Redhonse (J. W.), Turkish Vade-mecum, 32mo..... ..(Triibner) 6/0 
Reynolds (M.), Locomotive Engine-driving, new e¢ »c ...(Lockwood) 4/6 
Sharp (P.), Flax, Tow, and Jute Spinner, cr 8vo...... aiding kiiemanasiamines (Simpkin) 5/0 
Spanton (J.), Preparation fur Science Teaching, 12mo ...(Griffith & Farran) 1/6 
Stanford’s London Atlas, 40 ..eccecee.ccseeccceeeceeceereeeeeseunes seoseeeee(E. Stanford) 30/0 
Steele (F. A.), Kindergarten Handbook, cr 8vo.. +... (Stewart) 1/6 
Steele (J.), Hay and Straw Measurer, 12mo .. ..(Lockwood) 2/0 
Stoker (E.), 'Text-book of Analysis, Cr 8V0 ..........cccceseeseenseeeneenennnes (Stewart) 1/6 
Stoker (G. N.), Easy Lessons in Chemistry, cr 8V0 .......ss:s0sssseereeees (Stewart) 1/6 


Trench (R. C.), Notes on the Parables, new edition, 8vo eee..ceeeeee(Macmillan) 12/0 
Voltaire, History of Louis XIV., Part 3, 12mo .........(Cambridge Warehouse) 2/6 
Wingfield (F.), Gehenna, 3 vols. ..........:eceeseeeeeee RNS. (Hurst & Blackett) 31,6 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIDE Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





DPD sosssvncncsosnes Spaauehaitaeshasceeen £10 10 0} Narrow Column... 
Half-Page...... 5 5 0O| Half-Column ...... 
Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column...............00+ 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PuBLisHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


tt rte 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


HINDLEY’S prom 0a pe 4ST, COLOUR, 
CHINTZES. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFs 


C. HINDLEY ana gs 
290 to 294 434 OXFORD evan, 








DIAMONDS. IMR. STREETER 
SAPPHIRES. DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANT,’ 
CAT’S-EYES. NEW BOND — LONDON; 
STAR STONES. COLOMBO, CEYLON. 
J GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER, 
4 . | NO LO ND! " 73 
pia | WER ee USED THAN 
: | KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCHES 
PEARLS. | BEST QUALITY ONLY. : 
ALEXANDRITEs, Precious Stones direct from the Mines 





| 
| Mr. Streeter’s Collection of Rough and Cut 


A Single Stone at First Price | Stones always on view. 





Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 

| the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation frig 
ROWL ANDS’ teeth ever made ; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
| imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 

| the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 

| Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 

| of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 

washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 

OD ONTO | polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands’ 

Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row. 

lands’ Odonto. 








~ . *. “A household | i 
APOLLI NAR S. | quarters of the glahe. see 
Sanitary Record, 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” | 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street, 

(Next to St. James’s Hall), 

HAS THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON, 
Prices, in Silver Cases, from £2 10s; in Gold Cases, from £8 8s, 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS & PAMPHLETS POST FREE, 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the Company, 
67 Regent Street. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 











The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded 1841. 
bs all Patron—H.R.H. tie PRINCE of WALES. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. , 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 














LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, NO??INGHAM ScHOOL BoaRD. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq, Q.C., D.C.L. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., QC. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


WANTED, a SUPERIOR ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, 
for the Girls’ Department of a higher-grade Board 
School. 

Salary, £100 per annum. 

Applications, stating age, exper‘ence, and qualifi- 
cations, with copy testimonials, to be sent on or 

| before February 25.d, to 

| WILLIAM PACKER, Clerk. 

| DPRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 
_ CHARLES W. STUBBS, M A., Cambridge 

(University Prizeman, 1868), assisted by Resident 


England, 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on | (Jassical TUTOR, B.A. Camb., PREPARES FOUR 


application to 


| PUPILS fer University and Competitive Examina- 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. | tions. TWO VACANCIES. References—Dr. Acland, 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS | (py EBSLASE 
in WATER COLOURS. | 


7 to 9; admission, 6d. 


| Classical or Modern Sides 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


5 Pall Mall East. Py ORTHING, Sussex, 


1864.—Seaside E 


(F ROSVENOR GALLERY. Pe ae 


OPEN, from 10 till 6, with a Collestion of Water- 
Colour Drawings, and a complete COLLECTION of 
the WORKS of G. F. WATUS, R.A., forming the first 


of a Series of Annual Winter Exhibitions illustrating | CEIVES, in a large Country House, with 20 acres of | 


| we Crem Referen ‘es to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M.A., 
STUNT ~ 7 mrp | Worthing, Dr. Thos. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond., 45 
ROS VEN OR GA LLERY. WINTER) Gresham Road, 8.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss | 
EXHIBITION at the Grosvenor Gallery NOW | BILLING, Westbury House. | 

| 

| 


ELICATE BOYS.—A _ married | 7 
D Oxford Graduate (without other duties) RE. | OLLEGE for 


| Professor Bryce, M.P., Professor Hughes, the Bishop 
of Oxford, Sir Joun Strachey, Sir Harry Verney, 


PREPARATORY | Bart., M.P, Rev. Brooke Limbert, and others.— 





c SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. | Address, Granborouzh Vicarage, Wins] Backs. 

The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN | WRIGHT, M.A.” late Fellow of C. C.C., Cambridge, | ——— ee 

DAILY, from 10 to 5. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, | and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College ~ me 

6d; and on Saturday and Monday evenings, from | and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the | S EDBERGH 
pw 








SCHOOL.— 

of the Public Schools, SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £40, 

—_—__—————— | £30, £20. Candidates may be examined ia London 
established | or Manchester.—Apply to H. G. HART, Esq., School 

DUCATION for YOUNG | House, Sedbergh, before March 25th. 

t Master for Classics and 





OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 








GENTLEMEN'S 
DAUGHTERS exclusively, conducted by Mme. 


the works of the most eminent living Painters.— | ground, SIX PRIVATE PUPILS who need especial ULANGOE, 40 Welbec Street, C ive radish Squire, W. 


Admission, 1s; Season Tickets, 5s, 


care,—‘‘M. A.,’”’ Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 


C'rculars on application. 
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NEW 


AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the 
Past and Present Seasons are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S 


The Collection comprises more than One Million 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


7olumes of Modern Works of every Shade of 


Opinion on all Subjects of General Interest. 


Fresh Copies are added as the Demand increases, and an ample Supply is provided of all the 
Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE 





GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


TERMS FOR BOOK CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


FIFTEEN VOLUMES at One Time of the Newest Books, FIVE GUINEAS per Annum, 
And THREE VOLUMES for every ADDITIONAL GUINEA; 


TWENTY - FIVE 


VOLUMES at One Time of Older 





OR, 


Books, FIVE GUINEAS per 


Annum, 


And FIVE VOLUMES for every ADDITIONAL GUINEA. 


Two or Three Families in any Neighbourhood may Unite in One Subscription. 





THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY 
SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in Every Part of London. 
PROSPECTUSES, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
kJ) Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
S.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 

FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances at moderate rates, 

LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Immediate settlement of Claims. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. : - 
IRK BECK BAN K.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chincery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usnal prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 

No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
‘The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
cnstody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
arch 31st, 1880, 
ELHLE MEDICAL MISSION 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
forty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and’ young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 861 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
‘giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 9,668 cases, with an aggregate of 
21,857 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(Delhi); or by the Rev. J. STUART JACKSON, 
Barnby Rectory, Beccles, Suffolk. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Invalids 
-& distracted by indigestion and discouraged in 
their search for its remedy should make trial of this 
hever-failing medic ne. A lady, long a martyr to 
dyspeptic tortures, writes that Holloway’s Pills made 
her feel as if a burden had been taken off her. Her 
spirits, formerly low, have greatly improved; her 
capric‘ous appetite has given place to healthy hunger ; 
her dull, sick headache has departed, and gradually 
80 marvellous a change has been effect2d, that she is 
altogether a new creature, and again fit for her 
duties. These Pills may be administered with safety 
to the most delicate. They never act harshly, nor do 
they ever induce weakness; they rightly direct 
ranged, and control excessive, action. 








| STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Larce Prorits are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 
Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 

READING MERCURY —‘“ With most satisfactory results to their clients." MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—*A considerable profit is shown in their operations.,.——-CATHOLIC TIMES,—* The profits are 
practically indefinite." ——STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—* Recommends itself as being both safe and 
lucrative.’’—— WORCESTER HERALD.—* No danger of the investor getting out of his depth."—— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions,” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 





NELSON’S 
BOTTLED WINE ELLIS, 
SHERRY, PORT, ORANGE, AND CHERRY. 


OF ALL GROCERS. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 

and see that no other is substituted for it. 


WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often eure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUN BAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, B.C. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the niarket (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COMPRISES 


OF THE 


BEST AND NEWEST LITERATURE, 
VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, &c. 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


And all the advantages of a First-class Club, with Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Drawing Room 
for Ladies, Reading and Smoking Rooms, &c. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FROM ONE GUINEA. 
For Terms and all Particulars, address the Librarian, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET, W. 


~ GRAMER’S NEW _ PIANOFORTES. 








10 Guineas 


om OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning)... wee ‘ine F 
FIVE 5, es (never requires tuning) ... ce os os. nS 
a » (Studio)... sai Re sie oe sti Ane coe. ee = 
ea mn (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case site ‘xe, SD Be 
» ‘ .. in American Walnut Case ... ae eae isa ee a 
a és ne in Oak Case ... aoe ee aon ive we 24 me 
ie RS in Black and Gold Case... =e ane ws 26 ‘i 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from... a ca ww. 25 ” 

PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W. ; 


40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S | 


| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
l PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
| DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N EA V E’S INFANTS 
| AND 


FOOD INVALIDS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 

British Mepicat JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 

THE MANUFACTURERS, 


FOR 


EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. | 


SOLD 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Which are calenla‘e] to deceive the Pablic, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their siguature, “* LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE 2nd BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room, 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—Se> the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Piys‘cians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, Janaary 12th, 1856 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practi- 
tioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. 6. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATIS\M, &e. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 

Js a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
yovernment Stamp. 
So_y Manvracturer—Jd, T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Overwheiming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


In Bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 43 6d. 








UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED, ” 
Established 1837, 
Paid-ap Capital ovo wo £ 
Reserve Fund ‘ iia aa “ae 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT 
get 0 Buoy, Sei eran ot he aged 
Zealand, and Fiji. ustralia, New 
2 — - cinaa COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
DEPOSITS are received i 
sant ne Mio terms x Bt pend wr 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0, 





2 Se 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, ana 

GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, s.w. - 


CITY BRANCH: Mansion-Hovse Burtpryes, E.C- 





Chairman—Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Roperr Mi 
Bart., M.P., D.C.L. a 


ELEVENTH BONUS MEETING, 1882, 
The Report, presented at a Meeting held on Jan 
5th last, showed that ou the rigorous basis of the 
Institute of the Actuaries’ H™ Table of Mortality, 
with 3 per cent. interest and net premiums, < 
The calculated Liability was ... ... _... £1,970,019 
To which further Reserves were added of 116,68¢ 





Making the Total Reserves 


. 2,085,708 
And the Assurance Fund being 


2433) 397 
. £316,604 


Of this stm, £345,000 was divided—an amount 
larger by £15,030 than any previously distr buted, 
and producing the highest ratio of profit ever declared 
by the Society, viz., a 

CASH BONUS OF 32 PER CENT. 
on the Premiums of the Five Years, 


The Net Surplus was... ... 0 


CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON Proor or Dzratu 
AND TITLE, 


The NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS will be in 
January, 1887. New Policies effected before the end 
of June next will then rank for Five full Years’ 
Bonus, and so obtain one year’s additional share of 
Profits. 

The Report above mentioned, a detailed account of 
the proceedings of the Bonus meeti:g, the returns 
made to the Board of Trade, aud every information 
can be obtained at either of the Society’s Offices, or 
from any of its Agent. 

GEO. CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
B. NEWBATT, Assistant-Actuary. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed ... 0... 42,500,000 
Capital Paid up... fas ist ave ... 250,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed We, Swen, oy 5 OU 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, of Sa 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. _ 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KInps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RaILway ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

> 
AILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, . 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 

MODERATE PREMIUMS. < 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS. 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
CORNHILUL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. _ 





r r "] yy al Ty T(t 
: ie XIXtu CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 

ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 
Directors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence (Chairman), 

Mark H. Judge, Director Artisans’, Labourers, 

and General Dwellings Company (Deputy-Chair- 

man), F. H. A. Hardcastle, Effza Orme, George 

Palmer, M.P., Mary E. Richardson (Member of the 

School Board for London), and Henry Rutt. 

This Society affords the means of investing money 
in large or small sums with complete safety at good 
interest. Shares £10 each. Interest 5 per cents 
paid half-yearly. Deposits received at 4 per cent. 
Withdrawal up to £10 at three days’ notice. Pro- 
spectus free of 
FREDERICK LONG, 

Manager and Secretary. 
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APESTRY PAINTING, PRAC- 
TICAL HINTS by 2 Tapestry Pa‘nter. See the 
LADIES’ TREASURY for FEBRUARY, price 7d, 
by post, 8d, containing also ten pages of Fashions and 
vy pilework Engravings. Hints for Ladies Flower 
Gardens, &c.—London: Bemrose and Sons, 23 Old 


Bailey. pe SS 


MBROIDERY DESIGN for a 
CURTAIN or MANTEL BORDER, or for Chair 
or Cushion Strip (38in. by 6in.), beautifully printed in 
Colours, with an Outline Desien for Transferring, is 
‘yen with the LADIES’ TREASURY for FEB- 
RUARY, price 7d, by post, 81. ; 
RIZE PUZZLES. Quarterly and 
I Annual Prizes for the best Solutions. For 
conditions, see the LADIES’ TREASURY for FER- 
RUARY, price 7d, by post, 8d, containing also Sixty 
Pages of Amusing and Instructive Reading. London: 
Bemrose and Sons, 23 Old Bailey. 
HE LADIES’ TREASURY | for 
JANUARY, with Prezentation Plate, ‘* Among 
the Roses.” A further supply is now ready. Price 
7. Carefully packed on roller, post free, 94. ‘This 
Part begins the new volume, with New Serials. Jan- 
uary and February post free for ls 4d, London: 
Bemrose and Sons, 23 Old Bailey. 


a LOR FE pea 
HE LADIES’ TREASURY.—7d 
Monthly. Of all Booksellers and Bookstalls, or 
by post, 8d. ** One of the best household magazines 
that is issued.”.—Wreaham Advertiser. ‘*The most 
sterling of magazines devoted to literature and 
fashion.”’—Barnsley Times, Office: 23 Old Bailey, 
London. 
NHE LADIES’ TREASURY.—* The 
fashions for the month are finely illustrated 
and described. It is one of the best ladies’ magazines 
we know.”’—Invergordon Times. ‘* The illustrat’ons, 
and especially the coloured fashion plate, are far 
above the average.’’— Waterford Citizen. 

















MONG the ROSES.—A Coloured 
Picture, presented with the LADIES’ 
TREASURY for JANUARY. “ One of the handsomest 
plates we have seen this season.’”-—Malvern News. 
“We greatly admire the coloured plate. It is most 
artistically drawn, and represents a young lady 
embowered in wild roses.’’—Newry Telegraph. “A 
bright and happy picture.’’-—Aberdcen Journal, 


o tee ee ES to MATRI- 

MONY,” with a Frontispiece Illustration. 
See the LADIES’ TREASURY for JANUARY, “A 
beantiful frontispiece.’”—Huntly Express, ‘An en- 
graving of considerable merit.”’—Armagh Guardian. 
* A well-written article, with a beautiful engraving.” 
—Brighton Examiner. ‘* Remarkably geod,’’—Aber- 
deen Journal, 





“TOR TRUE LOVE’S SAKE.”—By 
the Author of ‘‘ A Broken Reed,” is begun in 
the LADIES’ TREASURY for JANUARY. “A 
delightful family tale.’ — Edinburgh Courant. 
© Charmingly written.”"—IKir' cudbright Advertiser, “A 
new and attractive tale.’’—Brighton Examiner. 
HE LADIES’ TREASURY.—A 
Household Magazine cf Literature, Educat‘on, 
and Fashion, Sevenpence Monthly. ‘*Combines a 
fine literary tone with the fullest information on the 
fashions of the day.’’—Fifeshive Advertiser. Loudon: 
Bemrose and Sons, 23 Old Bailey, E.C, 





N ESSRS. JACKSON & GRAHAM, 
Estate and House Agents, bez to call attention 
to Gentlemen Desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as we!l as Gentlemen wishing 
to Purchase or Rent, to the great facilities they 
possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respecfully solicit communications. Properties 
inspected, at simply travelling expenses being paid. 
Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency 
Department, 37 an )xford Street, London, W. 
| Gold Meda’, Paris, 1878. _ First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 












vwes 





1881. — 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicicus and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


** Strictly pure.’’—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
__|___FUTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, avd in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


(EDEIDG E’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 

Weak Hair; Gauses Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Heid of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and lls. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 












R ECEIVED this Day.—In spite of 
XV the many novelties and largely-advertised ‘ new 
Preparations’ for the Cuest and Lunas, I find Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS still rank as 
aS ording the sp2ediest relief in Throat and Chest Affec- 
tions.”—S gned, W. H. 'uRNER, M.P.S., Totterdown, 
Bristol, January 27th, 1882. They instantly re'ieve 
and rapidly cure Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, Phiegm, Pains 
in the Chest, Rheumatism, and taste pleasantly. 
Sold at 1s 14d and 2; 9d per box, by all Druggists, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Gehenna:;: or, Havens of Unrest. 


By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD, Author of “In 
Her Majesty’s Keeping,” &c. 


Thistledown Lodge. By M. A. 


Pavutt, Author of “ Tim's Troubles,” &c. 


The Question of Cain. By Mrs. 


CasuEL Hoey, Author of “ A Golden Sorrow,” &e. 
“A bright and amus‘ng story.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


Strange Chapman. By W. 
Marsnatt, B.A., Author of “ Monsell Digby.” 

“For conception and for execution ‘ Strange Chap- 

man’ rises considerably above the average of novels.” 


—Spectator, 
The Silver Link. By Mrs. 


Hovstown, Author of “‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 








Now ready, demy quarto, 969 pages, balf-bound in 
calf, price £1 Is nett. 
Under the Sanction of the Committe? of the Stock 


Exchange. 
Bo RDETT’S OFFICIAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE for 1882. 

Being a carefully-compiled précis of Informat‘on 
regarding British, American and Foreign Stock; 
Corporation, Colonial, and Provincial Government 
Securities; Railways, Banks, Canals, Docks, Gas, 
Insurance, Land, Mines, Shipping, Telegraphs, Tram- 
ways, Water-works, and other Commercial, Financial, 
and Industrial Companies, known to the London 
Market, and dealt in on the Principal Exchanges. 
By Henry C. Burpett, F.S.S., Secretary, Share and 
Loan Department, Steck Exchange. 

The Times says :—‘‘ We believe this book may fairly 
claim to be considered the most exhaustive volume 
yet published on the subject with which it deals, and 
it cannot fail to be of great value to stockbrokers, 
financiers, and the public ge”erally.”’ 





Just out, Second Edition, with New Preface. 
CIENCE, PRAYER, FREE-WILL, 
kK and MIRACLES. Reprinted from the Dublin 
Review, April, 1867. Crown 8vo, wrapper, Is. 





Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shill'ng. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A 

: Treatise on the only Successful Method of 

Curing this Disease. By Rospert G@. Warts, M.D., 

F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. 

London: C. Mircwett and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Flect Street. 


ONSTRUCTION and ARRANGE- 
MENT of THEATRES.—See the BUILDER 

(4d, by post 43d).—German Parliament House— 
Experiments on Cement—Magra Gracia—Prehistorie 
Find—Uniformity of Building Regulations—Canon 
Barry and Architecture—on Specifications—Egyptian 
Grievance—Views and Plans, Interior of St. Juan, 





} Toledo; Hou-ze at Carrington ; Stone Church, Kent ; 


Co tage Hospital, Whitby, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
_F WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest steck of Whisky in the‘world. S.upplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on applicrtion to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., L 


OXFORD ST., 
Ww. ONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
LD MED SS sini. ime. 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG, 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great RemepY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2a 9d per box. 


GOLD MEDAL, 








CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW WORK by JAMES PAYN. 
SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. By James 


Parn, Author of “ By Proxy,” &e. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

“**A volume of e:says always lively, often witty...... 
Mr. Payn is almost as easily read as Charles Lamb, 
and provokes much more merriment among people 
whose laughter is ‘hung on a hair-trigger.’ ’’—Duaily 
News. 
HALF-HOURS with FOREIGN 

NOVELISTS. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By HeLen and ALIcE ZIMMERN. A 
New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 123. 

“The sketches of the stores, and the extracts from 
them, are admirably done, and they are not better 
done than the short notices of the novelists them- 
selves. These are, for the most part, written with 
great care and good-taste, and they add greatly tothe 
value of the book. It would he difficult to over-praise 
the work as a whole.”’—Scotsman. 





CAVALRY LIFE; or, Sketches and 
Stories in Barracks and Out. By J. S. Winter. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth estra, 21s, 

“One of the best books of its kind that we have 
seen. All the characters bear the uumistakeable air 
of truth, an all the stories sre lively. The book is 
full of ‘ go.’ ”’—Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
The COMET ofa SEASON. By Justin 


McCartuy. 3 vols. 


GOD and the MAN: a Romance. By 


Roserr BucHanan. 3 vols. 


A HEART'S PROBLEM. By Charles 


GIBBon. 2 vols, 


The BRIDE’S PASS. By Sarah Tytler. 


2 vols. 


JOSEPH’S COAT. By David Christie 


Murray. 3 vols. 
IN MAREMMA. By Ouida. : 8 vols. 
[In the press. 


FOR CASH ONLY. By James Payn. 


3 vols. [In the press. 


The MARTYRDOM of MADELINE. 
By Rospert Bucwanan, 3 vols. 

[In the press. 

TUNIS, the LAND and the PEOPLE. 
Sy the CHEVALIER voN Hesse-Wartre. With 
numerous fine Lilustrations, dewy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 9s. 

** A volume which richly merits a hearty welcome, 
not merely because it satisfies a felt want, but also 
because it is so vivacious and entertaining in style.”’"— 
Land, 

FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS; a Hand- 
book of Miscellaneous Information. Including 
the names of Celebrated Statues, Paintings, 
Palaces, Country Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the like. 
By Wituram A. WHEELER, Author of “A 
Dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction,” and 
CHARLES G, WHEELER. Crown 8vo, 7s 6. 


EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star 
Maps for Every Night iathe Year. Drawings of 
Constellations, &e. By Ricwarp A. Proctor, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. By 
RicHarp A, Procror, Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 
73 61. 

VIGNETTES from NATURE. By 
Grant ALLEN, Author of * The Evolutionist at 
Large.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“These sketches are equally admirable as lessons in 
science and impreszions of country experience.’’— 

Manchester Examiner. 


NEW VOLUME of POEMS by ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. 

BALLADS of LIFE, LOVE, and 
HUMOUR, By Rospert Bucuanan. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. {In the press. 

STUDIES in MEN and BOOKS. By 
R. Lovis Stevenson, Author of ‘* With a Don- 
key in the Cevennes,” &¢, Crown 8yvo, cloth 
extra, 6s. { Nearly ready. 


The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. By 
Besant and Rick. New and Cheaper Editien, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 

“Reads almost as naturally as anything of Defoe’s. 

Kitty Pleydell is as sweet a heroine as novelists have 

invented.” —Athenaum. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, in the press. 


IRELAND under the LAND ACT. 


Letters to the Standard during the Crisis in Ire- 
land. Containing the most recent Information 
about the State of the Country, the Popalar 
Leaders, the League, the Sub-Commis-ions, &c. 
With Leading Cases under the Act, giving the 
Evidence in full ; Judicial Dicta, &c. By E, Gan tT 
WALL, Barrister-at-Law. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Just ready, half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. 


THE LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


QUARTO EDITION, 


Containing FORTY-FOUR COLOURED MAPS, carefully drawn and beautifully 
Engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an Alphabetical Index. 


* The ‘London Atlas of Universal Geography’ is distinguishe! by several new 
and useful features. It contains 44 quarto maps, the selection having been made 
from a specially British stand-point...... It was designed, and several of the maps 
were drawn and engraved, by Arrowsmith ; these have been brought up to date, 
and the additional ones are not unworthy of being placed alongside the work of 
the chief of English cartographers. They seem all abreast of the latest inform- 
ation, the execution leaves little to be desired, and the colouring is tasteful and 
really helpful. The atlaz is followed by an index of 50 pages of four columns 
each, giving the latitude and longitude of the principal mountains, capes, islands, 
towns, &c., laid down on the maps.’’—Times. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








SECOND EDITION, with Illustrations, and 21 Maps, large post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., 


Editor of the ‘Africa Volume in Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel ;’’ late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society’s East-African 
Expedition. 


“4 work of much thonght, wide research, and no inconsiderable literary skill 
It contains a vast amount of information on the physical features of the countries 
of the world, their climate and productions, commerce and industry, political 
institutions, administrative divisions, and leading towns. A set of maps, coloured 
s0 as to distinguish forest regions, agricultural lands, stepres, and deserts, forms 
a welcome addition to this judiciously planned and carefully written text-book.” 
—Atheneum. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Coloured Sheets, 14s; mounted in Case, or on Roller, varnished, 25s. 
On Spring Roller, £5. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


On Mercator’s Projection. 
Size, 5 feet 9 inches by 3 feet 3 inches. 


Showing, in addition to the usnal Political Divisions and General Geography, all 
the Chief Ports of the World, the Ocean Currents, the Trade Winds 
and Monzoons, the principal Ocean Mail Routes, the 
Submarine Telegraph Calbes, &c. 


*« The best and most successful attempt we have seen to present to the public a 
chart of the world, with a compendium of all the results of navigation and physical 
ec’ence, bronzht down, a3 we may say, to the present hour. The work is well 
planned and well executed, and we heartily wish it the success it deserves.”’— 
Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, with 12 Coloured Diagrams, 6s. 


BALANCE-SHEET OF THE WORLD 
FOR TEN YEARS, 1870-80. 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F.S.S., 
Author of ‘‘The Progress of the World,” &c. 


“Mr. Muthall’s view regarding the position of the world is a decidedly optimist 
one. He gives the figures of the population, wealth, taxes, and debt of all the 
nations of the world, together with figures relating to agriculture, commerce, 
mining, the carrying trade, and the earnings of nations in 1880 as compared with 
1870.’’—Statist. 

“Tn some respects, the best fair-trade armoury that any one could wish.”’—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

** A most orthodox work.”—Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 

**Conclusive as to the advance of industry in this country.’’—Sir THomas 
BRASSEY. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


NEW WORK BY SIR RICHARD TEMPLE. 





Next week, 8vo, 16s. 
MEN AND EVENTS OF MY TIME 
IN INDIA. 
From 1847 to 1880. 
By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., 


Author of “‘ India in 1880.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Sais. 


G. BELL BOOKS. 


AND SONS’ 





Just published, crown 8vo, 5:. 


The DOCTRINE of the CROSS. A Gon. 


tribution to the Theory of the Christian Life. By the Rev. E 
A., Lec nrer on English Literature in King’s Colle ze, ie 
— of 8S. Juhn’s Chapel, S. Marylebone, formerly Scholar of 
In this volume the anthor’s purpose is to exhibit scientific principle ; 
relation with the wide illumination properly called Christian. 7 iple in actual 


DEDICATED by PERMISSION to the BISHOP of LINCOLN. 


EPOCHS of the PAPACY, from its Rise to 


the Dearth of Pope Pins TX., in 1878. By Rev. A. R. Penninaton, M A 
F.R. Hist. Soc., Rector of Utterby, Lincolnshire, Anthor of “The Life ft 
Erasmus,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 10s 6d. “ey 
“Of the many works that have appevrel in recent years on the Panaey none 
of these are of greater value than the one under notice....., The author has 
recorded its history with a fullness and faithfulness that do credit to his abilit 
and conscientiousness as a writer of Church history......It is not often we mo 
speak favourably of any work on the Rom'sh Church written from a Protestant 
point of view, but we cordially commend ‘Epochs of the Papacy’ to all who 
desire to become conversant with the ecclesiastical history of the Church of 
Rome.” —The Christian Union. : 


In 1 yol., 752 pages, demy 8vo, price 16s. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY ENGLISH 


GLOSSARY. Containing 12,000 Words and Meanings occurrinz in English 
Literature not found in any other Dictionary. With Illustrative Quotations 

By T. Lewis G. Davies, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary Extra, Southampton, 

Author of ‘* Bib!e English.” . 

“Mr. Davies has done a most useful work in compiling the word-catalogue 

before us...... It is a monument of care and industry, and will be of extreme use 
to every future worker in the same field.””—Academy. ‘ 


“To the general reader, beyond its mere value as a vocabulary of strange and 
unusual words, it will be interesting for the variery of the quotations, while to 
the stdent it will be valuable for the light it throws on our language and the 
eccentricities of our writers. The references are, as a rule, full, and, so far as we 
have tested them, very correct.’’—Atheneum, 

“Those who are acquainted with the little volume of Mr. Davies on ‘Bible 
English’ will open his larger work with eagerness, and will find their expecta. 
tions wore than satisfied.’’-—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Third Kdition, price 10s 6d, large post 8vo, gilt cloth. 


HENRY G. BOHN’S DICTIONARY of 


QUOTATIONS from the ENGLISH POETS, arranged according to Subjects. 
A comprehensive volume of 736 pages, hitherto privately printed, and selling 
occasionally at auctions at from four to five guineas. 


2 vols., in Bohn’s Library binding ; or fancy c’oth, 10s. 


GILBART’S HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, and 


PRACTICE of BANKING. New Edition, revised to present date, by A.S. 
Micuir, Deputy-Manager of the Royal Bank of Scotland, London. 


‘Mr. Michie has executed his difficult task in an unusually complete and satis- 
factory manner.”’—T imes. 

“The work of the editor has been done with the utmost care.”"—Standard, 

We are glad to welcome a book so likely as this to eirry forward the records 
of banking on what may be called a wholesome banking tradition.’””-—Money 
Market Review. 

‘*The book has thus been edited, as it was written, by a man who possesses 
practical business experience, and who knows the working of what he describes. 
eit Mr. Michie has met areal want, by editing the present volumes.’’—Economist. 


Third Edition, large post 8vo, Illustrated, 153, 


PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS; their 


History and Distinguishing Characteristics. By E. W. Stxeeter, F.R.G.8., 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Order of Frederick, 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


The LIEUTENANT: a Story of the Tower. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Estelle,’ ‘‘ Mercer’s Garden,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8y0, 
price 103 6d. 


FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS :— 


The ILIAD of HOMER. Thirty-nine Designs, oblong 8vo, paper 
cover, 2s 6d. 

The ODYSSEY of HOMER. 
paper cover, 2s 6d. 

The TRAGEDIES of ASCHYLUS. Thirty-six Designs, oblong 
8vo, paper cover, 2s 6d. 


The “ WORKS and DAYS” and ‘‘THEOGONY of HESIOD.” 


Thirty-seven Designs, oblong 8vo, paper cover, 2s 6d. 


Thirty-four Designs, oblong 8vo, 


Also, complete in one vol., cloth, 123; half-morocco, 14s. 
The DIVINE DRAMA of DANTE. Thirty-two selected Plates, 
oblong 8vo, paper cover, 2s 6d. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 


BALLIOL: 


FAUCIT OF 
A Novel. 
By HERMAN MERIVALE. 
3 vols. 
‘Mr, Merivale's novel has one quality of success which is certain'y not too 
common, fresbness..,...The book is one which it is difficult to lay down when it has 


once been taken up, and which makes us hope for another from the same hand.” 
—Saturday Review. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.c. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SELECTED SPEECHES of the late Right 


Hon. the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. Arranged and Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Explanatory Notes, by T. E. Kesnet, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Portrait, 32s. 

NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


In TRUST: the Story of a Lady and her 


Lover. By M. O. W. Oxrenant, Author of ‘‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
“4 capital love-story.”’—Spectator. 


The MODERN NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 


ENDYMION. By the Right Hon. the Earn 


or BEACONSFIELD, K.G. ‘‘ Quicquid agunt homines,”’ Complete in 1 vol. 
crown 8v0, 2, boards ; or 2s 6d, cloth. 


The BRITISH NAVY, its Strength, Resources, 


and Administration. By Sir T. Brassey, K.C.B., M.P. Vol L., now ready, 
price 10s 6d; and Vol. II. nearly ready, price 3s 6d. English and Foreign 
Ships-of-War. With very numerous Illustrations. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON the 


Derived from State Records, from Unpublished Family Correspondence, and 
from Personal Testimony. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. With Portraits and 
Fac-similes. Vol. IV., 243, completing the Work, 


OUR LITTLE LIFE: Essays, Consolatory and 


Domestic, with Some Others. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The FALL of the MONARCHY of CHARLES 


1. 1637-1649. By Samuen Rawson GARDINER, LL.D, 8yo, Vols. I. and IL., 
1637-1642. Price 28s. 
“ A masterpiece of historical judgment.” —Times. 


The MARRIAGES of the BONAPARTES. By 


the Hon. D. A. Bryauam, Author of ‘‘ The Siege of Paris.’” Second Edition. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 2ls. 
GREEK and ROMAN SCULPTURE; a 


Popular Introduction, designed to Promote the Knowledge ard Appreciation 
of the Remains of Anciert Art. By W.C. Perry. With 280 Illustrations, 
engraved on Wood. Square crown 8vo, 31s 6d, 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





AMUSING BOOKS for RAILWAY READING. 
In course of publication, in crown octavo. 
HE MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. Each Work 
forming a Single Volume, price 2s, boards; or 23 6d, cloth :— 


By the Fart of BEACONSFIELD. | By AnrHony TROLLOPE. 


Lothair. Endymion. | The Warden. 
Coningsby. Sybil. Tancred, Barchester Towers. 
Venetia. Henrietta Temple. 


Contarini Fleming. 
The Young Duke. 
Vivian Grey. 


Alroy. By a of “THe ATELIER DU 


| Mademoiselle Movi. 
The Atelier du Lys. 


By Major WuyTe-MELVILLE, | By the Avtruor of “THE RosE 
Digby Grand. | GARDEN.” 
General Bounce. | Unawares. 


The Gladiators. 
Good for Nothing. 
Holmby House. 
The Interpreter. | 
Kate Coventry. 

The Queen’s Maries. | 


The NOVELS and TALES of the BARL of BEACONSFIELD, 


K.G., Mod. Nov. Lib, Edit., complete in 11 vols., price 33s, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


| By Various Writers. 

Elsa and Her Vulture. 
Atherstone Priory. 

The 8:x Sisters of the Valleys, 
The Burgomaster’s Family. 


London: Lonemans and Co. 


VENETIAN STATE PAPERS, 1555-1557. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, pp. 644, price 15s, cloth. 


(JALENDAR of STATE PAPERS and MANUSCRIPTS 
relating to ENGLISH AFFAIRS, existing iu the Archives and Collections of 
Venice, and in other Libraries of Northern Italy. Vol. VI. Part II. 1556-1557. 
Edited by Rawpon Brown, and published by the Authority of the Lords Com- 
wissiouers of H.M.’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

*,* Mr. Rawdon Brown’s reseavhes have brought to light a number of valuable 
documents relating to various periods of English history. His contributions to 
historical literature are of the most interesting «nd important character. 

London: Lonemans and Co. and Trusner and Co. Oxford: Parker and Co. 
Cambridge: Macminnan and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Biack and DoveLas 
and Fovunis. Dublin: A. THom and Co. 


IRISH STATE PAPERS, 1293-1301. 
In imperial 8vo, pp. 530, price 15s, cloth. 
ALENDAR of DOCUMENTS relating to IRELAND, 
preserved in H.M.’s Public Record Office, London. Vol. IV. 1293-1301, 
edited by H. 8S. SweEeTMAN, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, and published by the 
Authority of the Lords Comm’‘ssioners of H.M.’s ‘lreasury, under the Direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. 

*,* Thiggeries of volames contains a Calendar of all docnments relating to 
Ireland erved in the Public Kecord Office, London. The work is to be con- 
tinu e the reign of Henry the Seventh (1509). 

London : Lo ns and Co., and TruBner and Co. 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. 
and Fouts. 








Oxford: Parker andCo. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack, and Dove Las 
Dublin: A. THom and Co. 





NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MORE THAN KIN. By M. P. Post 8vo, 


7s 6d. [On Tuesday, February 14th, 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. A Novel. 


» > getuam, Author of ‘* Reata: What’s in a Name.” In 3 vols. post 
vo, 253 6d. 

*** Beggar my Neighbour’ can be most cordially praised. The two clever ladies 
who write under the name of ‘E. D. Gerard’ made a decided success with 
‘Reata,’ a book which many people held, not without some reason, to be the best 
novel of its season. But their new book is really much better than ‘ Reata,.’ ’— 
Atheneum. 

“It is not easy to describe—perhaps from want of sufficiently frequent oppor- 
tunity—the peculiar charm of work that combines such absolute freshness of 
thought and style, and such obviously unworn, e:en romantic enthusiasm, with 
a justness of observation and humourous good-sense that older pens seldom gain 
till they have lost better quality...... Nor must excellence of construction be for- 
gotten...... It is rare, indeed, to meet with a novel of such entirely fresh and 
unflagging interest, and so absolutely free from all the faults with whieh con- 
temporary tiction is too justly charged.’ —Graphie. 

“Tt is always clear, cri:p, and effective......The novel will be found to be fresh 
and artistic, and thoroughly well worth reading.”"—St. James's Gazette. 


REATA: WHAT'S in a NAME. 


Same. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ POST MORTEM.” 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY © of 


ALLEN. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


DICK NETHERBY. By L. B. Watrorp, 


Author of “Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” ‘‘ Cousins,’’ ‘ Pauline,’” 
“Troublesome Daughters,”’ &. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“One of the best studies of humb!e Scottish life that has appeared for many 
years.”’—Academy. 

“Mrs. Walford’s wor is always well done. 
distinctness and variety to her characters, 
Netherby.’ ’—Atheneum. 

“An exceedingly well told story.’-—Zondon Guardian. 

“This is one of the healthie-t and freshest stories we have seen forlong. A 
kind of breezy atmosphere pervades the greater part of the book, which seems to 
transport us to the woods and uplands...... We cordially recommend the little 
volume.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


TAT Al ig 9 

UNCLE Z. By Grevitte Paitiimore, Rector 
of Henley-on-Thames, late Vicar of Down Amney, Gloucestershire, and some- 
time Student of Christ Church. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“The character of the old German nobleman, who gives his name to the book, 
is drawn, or rather, outlined, with much tenderness and delicacy.’’—Times. 

“When we say that ‘ Uncle Z.’ is a romance of the Black Forest, it will be pre- 
sumed that the fancy has free play in it. For the Black Forest has from time 
immemorial teen the classic ground of legend and supernatural story.’’—Suturday 
Review. 

“*We become not only interested, but entranced with the graze and pieturesque- 
ness of the tale, the charm o° its descriptions, and especially the simple, idyllic 
narrative of the life of ‘ Uncle Z.’ It is a work of artisti: literature, penned by 
the m:ture wisdom of an artist, a scholar, and a large-hearted theologian. The 
best commendation of the story is, perhaps, the regret felt at its brevity.”— 
Brighton Gazette, 


ru a TTQh : TN 

A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN- 
OF-WAR. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine, Author of ‘At Home in Fiji,’’ 
‘* From the Hebrides to the Himalayas,”’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 25s. 

“Her readers owe her nothing but thanks for having given them yet another 
glimpse of perhaps the most attractive region in the whole world.’’—Pall Malt 
Gazette, 

* Altogether, these volumes are extremely entertaining, and they contain much 
valuable information besides as to the p ogress of civilisation since the discovery 
of the islands. The brightness that made Miss Gordon Cumming a uriversally 
welcome guest is reflected in every one of her chapters; and her style is as fresh 
aud clear as it is simple and unaffected.’’—Saturday Review. 

“That ‘earthly paradise’ which she paints so brilliantly in this record of a 
cruise among the South Pacific ‘Islauds of the Blest.’ .Delightful as is her 
description of the stay she made with the nuns at Tonga, and captivating as her 
five months’ residence in Tahiti were, her sketches on board the ‘ Seignelay ’ strike 
us as the mst agreeable portious of her book.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 

*** 4 Lady’s Cruise’ is one of those books that is not only readable, but highly 
instructive. It is historic, romantic, artistic, picturesque, and fascinating.’”’— 
Christian Union. 

“Tt is a record of all ‘that is quaiut, curious, beautiful, and majestic in the 
regions of the distant south, from Fiji all round to Tahiti.’’—Newcustle Chronicle. 


THOMAS 


She has a great power of giving 
This is admirably shown in ‘ Dick 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 
AT HOME IN FUL. By C. F. Gorpvox 
CumMING. 1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 7s 6d. 
“ Beautiful and enchanting.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


The WORKS of HORACE. Translated into 


English Verse. With a Life and Nutes. By Sir THEopoRE Martin, K.C.B, 
2 vols. post 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 21s. 
“No version of Horace has ever appeared in Eugland more complete in itself, 
or more likely to be popular, than the one which Sir Theodore Martin has now 
given to the public.” —Athenzum, 


The LAND of KHEMI. By Laurence 


OuipHant, Author of “ The Land of Gilead,” &e, Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
10s 6d. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 
SCHILLER. By James Smug, M.A., Author 
of “ Lessing : his Life and Writings.” Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. | This day, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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In 10 vols. royal 8vo. 


THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING, 
ae Edited, with a Biographical Essay, by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Each Volume of the Novels will contain EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS by WILLIAM SMALL. 
The First Volume also contains HOGARTH’S PORTRAIT of HENRY FIELDING. 
The Letterpress will be printed by Messrs. Richard Clay, Sons, and Taylor, on paper of the finest quality, made expressly for the Work 
by Messrs. John Dickinson and Co. 
The Illustrations will all be printed on real China paper by Messrs. Richard Clay, Sons, and Taylor, and mounted on Plate Paper. 


The Edition is limited to One Thousand Copies for Sale in Europe, and Two Hundred and Fifty Copies for Sale in the United States of 
America. Each Copy is Numbered. The Work can be obtained only by Subscription through Booksellers, who will furnish information 
respecting Terms, &c. 

Volumes already Issued :— 


TOM JONES. Vol. I. | TOM JONES. Vol. II. 


*,* A Volume will be published on the First of each consecutive Month. 





Will be ready in a few days, Second Edition, with a Portrait, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS: being Extracts from the Journals and 


Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. ‘To which are added Fourteen Original Letters from J. §. Mill, 
never before published. Edited by Horacr N. Py. 





NOTICE.—Ready in a fow days, 4to, price 42s. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12: 6d. 
Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, by Burn and Co. OUTLINES of NAVAL HYGIENE. By John D. Macdonald, 
The SECOND EDITION of ima R.N., Professor of Naval Hygiene, Army 
“This handy volume supplies a want that has long been complained of by naval 
A B | R T H D A Y B Oo Oo K. medical officers, and we hope that our remarks will not fail to gain for it an 
opinion of general, second only to that of its professional utility, as such know. 
DESIGNED BY ledge, so clearly and concisely put, will, by wise diffusion, acquire strength as it 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS spreads, and so prove highly beneficial to our navy.”—United Service Gazette, 
THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. i Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. ; 
SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; or, the Gentleman Private, 





: “A book like th's should be very valuable to army administrators, a 
NEW WORK BY LESLIZ STEPHEN. ; | parliamentary army oetecmnes” Seth Quarterly Saw. wine 
The SCIENCE of ETHICS ; an Essay upon Ethical Theory “The narrative is written with much freshness ani vigour; the style, though 
as modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. By Lesire StePHen, Author of | Wisely plain, is picturesque, and there is an air of great reality over all.”— 
‘*A History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” ‘Hoursina | Whitehall Review, 


Library,’’ &c. Demy 8vo. [In the press. 
NEW VO >} } EE an D. 0 J 
IRISH, ESSAYS and OTHERS. By Matthew Arnold.“ cxictly Philosophioal and Reflective So ACKERAY, 


{In the press. 


“one —— th Portra’t and Ilustrati Bro, 195 6a | Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 
iUl be ready shortly, with Portra’t and Illustrations, crown 870, 12561. =| PANTLER’S SISTER, and other UNTRUTHFUL 
NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. By the | STORIES; beinga Collection of Pieces Written for Public Readings. By 


late Frank BUCKLAND. 


Epwarp F. Turner, Author of ‘ T, Leaves.’”’ 





NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—Ready this day, at all the Libraries, | LOVE the DEBT. By Basil. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TH SECOND EDITION OF | [On February Lith. 


A GRAPE from a THORN. By James Payn, Author | 


of *‘ By Proxy,” &c. 3 vola, post 8vo. | SCOTCH MARRIAGES, By Sarah Tytler, Author of 
POOR ARCHIE’S GIRLS. By Kathleen Knox. 3 vols. | Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “A Garden of Women,” &e. 3 vols. oo i 
post 8vo. (Just published, | 


FAITH and UNFAITH. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” | A POOR SQUIRE. By Holme Lee. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


“Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,”’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo0. | [In the press. 


“*¢ Faith and Unfaith’ is distinctly superior to three-fourths of the fiction | 
published.......The incidents are of a most pa‘nfully exciting kind, and the nar- SCHLOSS and TOWN. By F. M. Peard, Author of ‘The 
rative is bright and lively throughout.”—Academy, { Rose Garden,”’ ‘‘Cartouche,” &. 3 vols. post 8yo. [In the press. 





CORNHILL MAGAZINE.—NEW STORIES. | THE COR VAT Shilling), No. 266. CLAZINE 
sk aemg -VHILL MAGAZINE 
- m v7 ve 4hd P 4AALLY Ls, 
NOTICE. . | FOR FEBRUARY. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
FOR FEBRUARY, | George du Maurier ard W. Small. 
| 


Contains the First Part of a New Story, cntitied, ConrENTS. 


D A M O C L E S | Damociss. By the Anthor of ‘For Percival.” (With an IMustration.) Chap. 
5 | 1. Portraits. 2. Miss Conway is Perplexed. 
By the Anthor of “ For Percival.” | A Mopern Sorivaer. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS by Mr. W. SMALL. | “Let Nozopy Pass.”’ A Gaardsman’s Story. 
Ch ab pba Re. : Aw EprtLoGus on Vivisection. By Edmund Gurney. 
IN THE APRIL NUMBER Tus Socrat STaTE OF THE HEBRIDES Two Centuries AGO. 


ODDITIES OF PERSONAL NOMENCLATURE. 
Senror WRANGLERS. 


N Oo N E W T H I N G — Lavy wo was RosBep or HER Jewrxs. By Sir Francis Hastings 


By the Author of ‘* Mademoi:elle de Mersac,” *‘ Matrimony,”’ &c. Loyr THE Dest. (With an Ilastration.) Chap, 42. Bob a3 a Reformer. 43. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS by Mr. DU MAURIER. Bob as an Orator. 44. Two More Proposals. 


Will commence a Novel, entit ed, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 4 “«€ 











Lonvow: Printed by Joun Campsztt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Prezinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand ; and Published by hin at the “SrscraTog ” Uffice, No, L Welliugton Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, February 11th, 1832. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, AND COl2S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


EVANGELINE.—EDITION DE LUXE. 
WITH 23 MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A., 


Fifteen of which are beautifully reprodaced in Photogravure by Messrs. GOUPIL and CO., of Paris. The Work is printed on WHATMAN’s 
hand-made paper, size 16} in. by 12} in., the Wood Engravings are on China Paper, and the Volume is elegantly bound in cloth gilt. 





Further particulars, with Price, may be obtained of all Booksellers. 


N.B.—The Edition will be limited in this country to 1,000 numbered copies. The price of this Edition will be raised after a certain 
number of copies have been sold. 


COPY OF LETTER FROM MR. LONGFELLOW. 
GENTLEMEN,— Cambridge, January 22nd, 1882. 

I have had the pleasure of receiving from your agent in New York the copy of your edition of “ Evangeline,” illustrated by 
designs of Mr. Dicksee. I hasten to thank you for it, and for the friendly expressions of regard in your letter. It is a very handsome 
book, and the paper and print remind me of the publications of Bodoni, the famous printer of Parma, who gloried in his art. The 
illustrations by Mr. Dicksee are very beautiful, particularly the face of ‘“‘ Evangeline,” so characteristic and expressive, pleases and touches 
me. I beg you to convey to him my thanks and my congratulations on his successful work. 


I am, Gentlemen, with much regard, faithfully yours, 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 





READY in a FEW DAYS, price £2 Qs. 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA. VolumeI. With 13 Exquisite Stéel Plates, and nearly 200 


OrigInaL Woop Eneravines. Royal 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, £2 2s. 








NOW READY, VOLS. I., IL, IIL, and IV., price 7s 6d each, of 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. Each containing nearly 200 Original Illustrations and Steel 


FRONTISPIECE. 
“The beautiful work which Mess*s. Cassell and Co. are publishing under the title of ‘Our Own Country’ appeals to a very wide circle of readers. The treatment 
is full and comprehensive, embracing architecture, scenery, history aud antiquities, industry and art, physical geography and natural histury. The work is 
creditable to author, draughtsman, and engrayer.’’—Times, 





READY SHORTLY, price One Guinea. 


PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. VolumeI. By Prof. Lindley and Sir — Paxton. 


Carefully Revised throughoat by Tuomas Barnes, F.R. Hs S., and containing m: any ¢ entirely _ COLOURED PLATES. 





READY SHORTLY, IVr.ce 6s. 


The SIMPLE AILMENTS of HORSES: their Nature and Treatment. By Ww. F., late 


President and Lecturer on Veterinary Surgery, Edinburgh Veterinar, Cotlege, Aut‘ior of ‘* Lessons in Horse-judging,’’ “ Lectures on Soundness in Horses,’’ &c. 








NEW COBDEN CLUB PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY, price 5s. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT and TAXATION in the UNITED KINGDOM. Edited by J. W. 


PROBYN CONTAINING 
1. LOCAL GUVERNMENT in ENGLAND. By Hon, Gro. C. Bropricx. > MUNIC IPAL BOROUGHS and URBAN DISTRICTS. J. THackeray BUNCE. 
2. COUNTY BOARDS. C. T. D. Actanp. LOCAL GOVERNMENT in IRELAND. R. O’SHavGHNessy, M.P. 
3, The AREAS of RURAL GOVERNMENT. Lord Epmonp Firzmavurice. 7 LOCAL GOVERNMENT in SCOTLAND. Ww. Macponacp. 


4."LUNDON GOV ERNMENT, and HOW to REFORM It. J. F. B. Firtu, M.P. | 8. LOCAL TAXATION in ENGLAND aud WALES, J. ROLAND PHILLIPs. 
NOW READY, price 1s; post free, 1s 2d. 
FREE-TRADE versus FAIR-TRADE. By T. H. Farrer, Secretary of the Board of Trade. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 6d; post free, 7d. 


PLEAS FOR PROTECTION EXAMINED. By Augustus Mongredien, Author of “ Free- 


trade and English Commerce,” “‘ History of the Free-trade Movement in England,” &c. 





NEW SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
ON FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2irn, WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
PART L., price 6d. PART I., price 7d. 
CASSELL’S POPULAR | OUR HOMES, 
‘ CYCLOPADIA,|' and How to Make them Healthy. 
a ILLUSTRATED. Edited by SHIRLEY FORSTER MURPHY, 


“Oonep; ; ° Medical Officer to the Parish of St. Pancras ; 
Covering the whole Field of Biographical, Hon. Sec. to the Epi i aiaben ie | Sov core pi the Medicul Offic ors of Health, 


Historical, and Scientific Knowledye. | ASSISTED BY EMINENT CONTRIBUTORS. 
To BE COMPLETED IN 27 Parts, at 6d. ILLustRATED.—To Be CompLeteD IN 24 Parts. 
Prespectuses now ready at all Books«] cr:. Prospectuses now ready at all Booksellers. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 32s. 


CENTENARY TRANSLATION 


OF 


KANT’S CRITIQUE OF 
PURE REASON. 


MAX MULLER. 


By F. 


WITH AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 
BY 


LUDWIG NOIRE, 


“On reading Kant we feel like stepping into a lighted room.”— 
GOETHE. 


“‘The fundamental ideas of Kant’s ideal philosophy will remain a 
treasure for ever, and for their sake alone we ought to be grateful 
to have been born iu this age.’’—ScHILLER. 


“ Some things which he demolished will never rise again ; some 
things which he founded will never perish again.’—W. Von Hum- 
BOLDT. 


“ Kant is, I believe, the most philosophical head that nature has 
ever produced.’’— ScuoPENHAUER. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 





CORN FLOUR 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE, 


if is as a basis for culinary treatment that Brown anp 
Po.tson’s Corn Four is recommended under this head. 
In the hands of an accomplished cook, there is no known limit 
to the variety of delicate and palatable dishes which may be 
produced from it. It readily lends itself to the requirements of 
individual taste, and may be enriched with every variety of 
ingredient within the resources of the cuisine. 


It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment for 
ordinary domestic purposes, and one of its chief recommenda- 
tions is the facility with which it may be prepared. Boiled with 
milk, and with or without the addition of sugar and flavouring, 
it may be ready for the table within fifteen minutes; or, poured 
into a mould and cooled, it becomes in the course of an hour a 
Blanemange, which, served with fresh or preserved fruit, will 
be acceptable at any meal. Add sultana raisins, marmalade, or 
jam of any kind, and in about the same time it is made into 
an excellent Baked Pudding. 


added just two hints :—1. Take care 
so required, for not less than eight 


To which facts may be 
to boil with milk, when 
minutes. 2. If time can be taken for it, the Baked Pudding 
will be the better of being allowed to cool, and should be re- 
served, 


warmed wher about to Le 








HODDER & STOUGHTON’S Lisp 


Price 63; or 21s per annum, post free. 


Th 
e BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXLIx, 





ConTENTS. 

tuneet pag OF PaRIs. 

SKETCH OF INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT. By Geor f 
THE CULDEES AND THEIR LATER History. By Professor With, _ 
THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND. By F, R. Conder va 
Count CampBELLo. By Thos. Adolphus Trollope. ‘ 
Westcott AND Hort’s GREEK TESTAMENT. By R. Lovett, M A 
RicHarD CoBpEN. By W. Clarke, B.A, me 
ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


NEW VOLUME (July to December, 1881). 
The EXPOSITOR. Vol. II., New Series. Now ready, in 


Pe say 7s 6d. 
e Scotsman says:—‘‘There can be no doubt it stands pre-eminent 

interpreter of the best and freest, as well as the most schola Inglish they tee 
in theology, exegesis, and hermeneutics.” wane, Sen thought 








FIFTH EDITION, this day, price 7s 64. 


STUDIES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


By F. GODET, D.D., 
Author of Commentaries on St. Luke, St. John, Romars, &c. 
Edited by the Hon. and Rev. Canon LyrrE.ton, M.A. 


“Unquestionably, M. Godet is one of the first, if not the very first, of contem 
porary commentators on the Scripture. We have no hesitation in ‘advising all 
students of the Scripture to procure and to read with careful attention thes 
luminous essays.” —Literary Churchman. = 

“These studies cover the whole of the New Testament. It would be hard to 
find a book more striking, interesting, and instructive, and I would earnest] 
advise all students of the New Testament to possess themselves of it.’—Rey s. 
Cox. <a 

“To an immense erndition, to a living piety, Godet unites a profound feeling 
of reality ; there is in all these cases a vivifying breath, an ardent love fr the 
Saviour, which helps the disciple to comprehend the work, the acts, the words of 
his Divine Master.’”’—Dr. Meyer, the Commentator. 


The THEOLOGY of the NEW TESTAMENT. A Handbook 


for Bible Students. By J. J. Van OosTerzeEr, D.D., Author of “ Christian 
Dogmaties,” &e. Fourth Edition. 


The GREAT SCHOOLMEN of the MIDDLE AGES, A 
Concise Account of their Lives, and the Services they have renJered to the 
Church and the World. By W. J. Townsend. Containing Chapters on John 
Seotus, Erigena, Pope Sylvester II., Anselm, Peter Abelard, Bernard, Albertus 
Magnus, Bonaventura, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, &c. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


MODERN HEROES of the MISSION FIELD. By the 
Right Rev. W. Pakennam Watsu, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and 
Leighlin. The Lives sketched in this Volume all belong to the present 
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FAUCIT OF BALLIOL.* 

Mr. MerivaLe will think us captious critics. Last week we 
said of his play that what was wanting to make it natural was 
the element that might be supplied by the novel. This week, 
we must say of his novel that what chiefly injures it as a novel 
jg its obvious adaptation to the melodramatic exigencies of a 
lay. Not that we are going to depreciate it as a whole. It is 
a delightful book to read, full of humour, and spirited rattle, 
and strokes of true imaginative power, of buoyant satire, 
flashes of poetry, and snatches of a careless wisdom. But 
unquestionably the second part has the flavour of the foot- 
lights about it in a very pronounced degree, while the first, 
or prologue, has even more of lively digression than the most 
liberal of novelists usually allows himself, so that we hardly 
know at times whether we are reading a criticism of life lightly 
strang upon the thread of a stery, or a story freely interspersed 
with excursuses of illustrative criticism. In the novel properthere 
should be.a steady flow of narrative and a steady development 
of character, which is not to be found in Faucit of Balliol. 
The narrative proceeds more by fits and starts than by continu- 
ous progress. The characters concentrate themselves on occa- 
sional scenes suited to the stage, instead of opening gradually 
to the reader’s eyes, partly in incident and partly in conversation. 
The difference between the drama and the novel is really at bottom 
the difference between the few effective situations of life, and its 
continuous story. Not, of course, that the novel can give us life 
as it really is, life in all its detail and all its slow, microscopic 
growth. But the eye of the novelist seizes enough of the whole 
to remind us of the rest, and to interest us in the gradual unwind- 
ing of the skein upon his reel. On the other hand, the dramatist 
obliges you to leap, as it were, from one striking situation to 
another, and to fill up all the intervening spaces by the help of 
the imagination,—not an easy matter, at the best, but even harder 
where the characters are the secondary considerations and 
the plot is the first, as in the case of melodrama, than 
itisin the case of the drama proper, where the development 
of the story is made subsidiary to the development of the 
character, and where the reader feels that the diamatis personce 

have a real share in determining their own destinies. 

Now, Faucit of Balliol is, as we have indicated, a melodrama 
with very lively and amusing criticisms and disquisitions inter- 
spersed. There is hardly any proper narrative in it, as distin- 
guished from melodrama. The idea of the plot is to draw the 
Mephistopheles of to-day, and to show how, in the words of 
George Eliot, “if thrown upon real life, and obliged to manage 
his own plots,” he “ would inevitably make blunders.” But 
the Mephistopheles of real life is essentially a melodramatic 
conception, in which there is no possibility of tracing natural 
growth or development at all. Goethe in drawing Mephisto- 
pheles, made not so much a dramatic study of character as a 
poetical study of the evil side of man; and the charm of his 
picture lies not in any Mephistophelian individuality, but in the 
unerring skill with which the most appropriate evil influence of 
the moment,—and the most appropriate to the particular person 
addressed,—receives the most trenchant expression which the 
creative power of a singularly universal mind could give it. 
But when Mr. Merivale comes to paint a nineteenth-century 
figure as a Mephistopheles, he must, of course, give him a real 
place in society, and surround him with worldly circumstances 
which more or less fit his character. This is an almost im- 
possible task to attempt, and essentially melodramatic, by which 
we mean that the story is not made, and cannot be made, 
subsidiary to the development of such a character as that, since, 
strictly speaking, there is no natural character to develope. Count 
Lestrange, as Mr. Merivale names his evil hero, is cast in a mould 
not created out of human elements ; moreover, the business of the 
plot is not to help you to invest such a character as this with a 
semblance of reality, but to use it for the purpose of creating 
effective situations, and of collapsing magnificently in the last 
scene. Nor do Mr. Merivale’s strictly human characters, 
cleverly as they talk, interest us very deeply in their change 
and growth. Guy Faucit, who has to act the part of a 
modern Faust, but who is represented as a really strong 
man, is rather like his prototype in this,—that he never acts a 
strong part, after the prologue is once over. Daisy—she is the 








* Faucit of Balliol: a Story in Two Parts. By Herman Charles Merivale. 3 vols. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 


fashionable equivalent for Gretchen, and really a taking pic- 
ture in the first part—becomes thoroughly unreal only because 
she is obliged by the severe requisites of the story to play a 
part she never wonld have played with a character like hers; 
while all the rest of the dramatis persone are more or less 
cleverly conceived sketches of persons who might very well 
exist, but who do not take any substantial part in the action of 
the story, and certainly do not in the least grow or change with 
it. At least, if Lady Luscombe is an exception, she is an excep- 
tion which verifies our assertion, for we cannot say that Lady 
Luscombe is to our eyes a distinct character at all. She plays 
a very melodramatic part iu one or two scenes, but she does not 
impress us as a living being. 

The power of the work consists, to us, in the brightness of 
the picture of Oxford life, the vivacity of the dialogue through- 
out, and the humour of the interlocutory remarks, which, how- 
ever, in the prologue, sometimes exceed the limits of digressions, 
especially when the author goes off into rather eccentric views 
of politics and a tirade (in which hardly any one will 
agree with him), obviously aimed at the present Govern- 
ment, for calmly repudiating in office all the principles they 
had announced in Opposition. What they are generally 
reproached with by their opponents is that they did reverse the 
policy which they had inherited, without taking enough con- 
sideration for the honour of the Ciown and the unity of the 
Empire. However, whether that be so or not, Mr. Merivale has 
hardly judged well in intruding a rather peculiar political pre- 
possession of his own into the middle of a description of the 
career of “Satan Lestrange,” as his friends call Mr. Merivale’s 
modern Mephistopheles. Satan Lestrange, it seems, once con- 
templated going into Parliament, but missed his spring ; and on 
the strength of this, Mr. Merivale gives us his own view of the 
hollowness of politicians on both sides of the House, and of the dis- 
gust of the democracy at the exposure of that hollowness. In our 
opinion, never was any charge less justified, but whether justi- 
fiable or not, never was there a place less suited to it than that 
which it has found in the second volume of this tale. Never- 
theless, we quite admit that some of the most fascinating parts 
of the book are the asides to the reader, and the humorous or 
poetical episodes which they introduce. We could fill many 
columns with witty or humorous criticisms on life, like the 
following :— 

“So Septimus Fairfield’s life was over, and he had escaped the 
dighonour and ruin which had seemed to him so terrible, at the heavy 
cost of this young and vigorous life, full of the bud and sap of its 
richest spring. He had lived out his days in their narrow-minded’ 
span, as such men do live them; and nobody had much to say 
of him for good or for evil. His interpretation of the fifth com- 
mandment had been like that of most elder people—all on one side. 
It is a deep conception of duty which gratifies the vanity of the 
old, and saves them trouble, and casts all the burdens on the young. 
When they moralise on the point, it is impossible but to believe that 
they think of themselves as having married not to please themselves 
at all, but in order to place a possible progeny under heavy obligations 
in nowise mutual. The progeny are apt to think otherwise during 
their early years. Then they grow old in their turn, and go and do 
likewise. And so the undying tradition of self is handed on again— 
to yet a generation more.” 


Or, again, of a lazy subaltern in the Army :— 


“Such men be the lotos-eaters of our day, in whose land it is 
always afternoon because they never get up in the morning, though 
to eat with them is to nip, and their lotos is called sherry-and- 
bitters.” 


Or, to take a somewhat higher vein of reflection, what can be 
more truly humorous in the highest sense than the following, 
& propos of the dumb self-wonder of an out-of-the-way Yorkshire 
village P— 


“Tt may be doubted if the speculations of Mould-on-the-Moss ever 
rose consciously to this poetic vein of inquiry, or exceeded a general 





wonder what it was all about. That question strikes so home to many 
| of us in altogether different forms of life. Where did I read of the 
| actress who, in the’middle of a passionate scene upon the stage, stopped 
| by a sudden impulse, and whispered to her companion, ‘ What non- 
sense all this is; suppose we don’t go on with it?’ The story has 
been quoted in depreciation of the actor's art; but surely it has a 
much wider moral, and is pointed equally against all the pursuits of 
life. For myself, Balbus, who write this chronicle, I should be sorry 
to say how often during its progress the same reflection has silently 
obtrnded itself. Does a politician never feel it in the middle of some 
passionate burst of patriotism about the honour of England, which, 
especially of late years, is always suffering the rudest shock it ever 
received since the Conquest in the hands of the other side? Does 
the barrister never feel it during an appeal to the jury? Perhaps 
not so often, because of the fees. Above all,—I ask the question 
with fear and trembling,—does the man of science never fee! it, he 
that for some occult reason is presumed now-a-days to monopolise 
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what is called ‘information,’ and propounds amazing and uncomfort- 
able riddles, to be answered perhaps ‘in oir next world,’ in cases where 
the continuous circulation is admitted? Does he never say, suppose 
he didn’t go on with it? Iam sure his readers do. Yet it is just 
because the mysterious daluwy insists upon answering us all in the 
same way,—‘ But you must go on,’ that the actors and the politicians 
and the scientific (or knowing) ones, all set their heads at each other, 
such as in their different ways they are, to keep this jaded old world 
wagging.” 

Such passages as these and the uniformly telling dialogue are 
the chief charms of the book, and they are not few, for Mr. 
Merivale is a poet as well as a humorist; and the occasional whiffs 
of verse, picturesque or mocking, with which he dots his story. 
have for us a much greater fascination than the evolution of 
the modern Mephistopheles himself. If a modern Mephis- 
topheles happened to hear men speak of the padding of a little 
Peer’s clothes, we hardly think he would make a set speech in 
favour of padding as follows :— 

“Somebody take care of him!’ called out Gosling, in the same 

tone; ‘if he gets so excited his pads will work down. He’s 
padded all over, you know, Clipper; I'll take my oath of it. They 
brought me his coat one night by mistake; and, by Jove, he’s all 
padding, Hard-Labour is.’—‘ Don’t speak disrespectfully of padding,’ 
said a quiet and cynical voice, which now joined itself to the conver- 
sation, though nobody had seen the owner make his way into the 
room. ‘It’s the motive power of the age; it’s the staple of what we 
read and the bulk of what we eat; it’s another name for adulteration. 
The creed of the statesman and the oratory of the divine—padding. 
The backbone of Liberal progress and of Conservative reaction— 
padding. The mushroom millions that grow on the Stock Exchange, 
and sprout out in West-end palaces—padding. The calves of our 
servants and the hair of our wives—padding. The liberal display of 
the female form divine, which delights the Jemmy Goslings of the 
age, and constitutes the modern British drama—padding !’ ” 
The effort of the true Mephistopheles would be not to draw 
attention amongst unreal people to the unrealities of the world, 
but rather to make them believe in those unrealities, to lean 
upon them, and take them for realities. It would only be the 
earnest man whose faith in goodness Mephistopheles would try to 
shake, by pointing out the hollowness of all things. For those 
who were hollow, he would try to keep up the illusion of hollow- 
ness, lest at any time they should see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand with their hearts, and be con- 
verted, and be healed of their falsehood. Goethe’s Mephis- 
topheles tries to shake the faith of aust in what is good, but 
he fools the students in the Leipzic wine-cellar to the top of 
their bent with the illusions which to them had most reality, 
and encourages Martha in all her vulgar worldliness. Mr. 
Merivale has given us a very amusing book, but he has not 
given us exactly what we can call an excellent novel, nor a 
sketch of the impersonation of modern evil that we find 
impressive. The most effective pictures of social life are the 
very graphic studies of Oxford, in the charming opening of the 
first volume. 





BOOKS ON EGYPT.* 

Dn. Eners’ great work is in every way worthy of its subject. 
Its learned author has already made considerable contributions 
to the knowledge, whether scientific or popular, of Egyptian 
history and art, and this book, the first volume of which we have 
now before us, will constitute a material addition to them. In 
the field of discovery he has not failed to secure notable 
successes; the ancient literature of the country, of which not 
long ago even the learned knew next to nothing, has been 
diligently explored by him; while his romances of ancient 
Egypt, with their erudition as extensive as it is artfully 
concealed, may be reckoned as the most successful effort ever 
made to realise the circumstances and personalities of a long- 
vanished past. This erudition and this power of a vivid pre- 
sentation are conspicuously present in the volume before us. 
The past, so long and so varied a record in the land of the Nile, 
and the present, still so characteristic and peculiar, in spite of 
the inroads of Western civilisation, have equal justice done to 
them. Great and varied learning, and a power of keen observa- 
tion, which such learning is commonly supposed to discourage, 
combine to produce a work which is as entertaining as it is 
valuable. 

The first chapter treats of Alexandria, ancient and modern. 
We say “ancient,” though the antiquity, which dates from the 





* Egypt: Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. By G. Ebers. Translated from 
the German by Clara Bell. With Introduction and Notes by 8. Birch, D.C.L. 
Vol. I. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co., London, Paris, and New York. 

The Land of Khemi: Upand Down the Middle Nile. By Laurence Oliphant. 
With Illustrations, Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1882, 











latter part of the fourth century B.C., is as nothing, in a country 
which had monuments already venerable for age in the days of 
Abraham. Yet, young as it is, Alexandria has a great place 
in history. Dr. Ebers is carried a little too far by an antithesis 
when he writes that “Christianity was born in Palestine, but 
educated in Alexandria,” for this is not to take sufficient 
account of the preponderating influence of Pauline thought; 
but what he says of the city as the seat of a school of thought, 
is mostly true. An excellent account—compressed, but avoid. 
ing the dullness of an epitome—follows of the great event of 
its later history, its conquest by Omar’s General, Amroo, who, 
as Dr. Ebers repeats, probably to no purpose, did not burn the 
great library. Passing on to the last of the numberless dynasties 
which have held sway in Egypt, we notice a defence of the expendi- 
ture which has been made by the Government of the Khedives, 
Dr. Ebers does not deny its extravagance, but he asserts its 
generally remunerative character. ‘“ Like an acorn dropped in 
the ground, it will bear full interest only to future generations,” 
Unhappily, quiet as well as time is required for the develop. 
ment of such returns, and quiet is seriously threatened by the 
troubles arising from an expenditure which, if it was untimely, 
was injudicious. 

From Alexandria the author starts on his travels “through 
the Delta.” Here we have a particularly interesting account of 
Goshen. Its past is represented by Tanis, the capital of the 
Pharaohs when the seat of power was located in Lower Egypt. 
“Every period of Egyptian history,” says Dr. Ebers, “every. 
thing, the very oldest, finds here a representative ;” but the 
remains which interest us most are those of the Hyksos, one of 
whose later princes must have been the Pharaoh who welcomed 
the family of Israel. Joseph, in his extreme old age, must have 
seen the overthrow of the friends of his race; but it was not till 
two or three more generations had passed that the relations 
between the two races seem to have been materially changed. 
It was Rameses IT., the Sesostris of Greek history, that was the 
oppressor. We are reminded, as we look on his noble features, 
which we can hardly associate with the idea of vulgar tyranny 
and cruelty, that it was the good Emperors of Rome who were 
the formidable persecutors of the Christian Church. The son 
of Rameses, Menephtah, is supposed to be the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. If Tanis represents the past of Goshen, the activity 
of the present is chiefly centred in the fisheries of Lake Men- 
zaleh. This vast sheet of water—it is five thousand square 
miles in area—is the haunt of a hardy race of fishermen and 
fowlers, in whom Dr. Ebers sees the little-changed progeny of 
the ancient Hyksos. The water-birds are abundant, and the 
fish so plentiful, that an annual sum of £60,000 is paid 
to the owners of the right of fishing. Here, as elsewhere in 
Egypt, the labourer receives but a scanty share of the produce 
of his toil. 

The same contrast between past and present offers itself in 
the chapters which make up the rest of the volume. Memphis, 
of which the legendary founder was Menes, the first King of 
Egypt, and the Pyramids are the oldest things in the country, 
just as Cairo is the newest. But nowhere in the world is a re- 
mote past so vividly set before the eyes as it is in some of the 
Memphitic tombs. The “ Mastaba” of Ti, a noble who served 
three Pharaohs of the fifth dynasty, and who seems to have 
married a princess of the royal blood, has pourtrayed upon its 
walls the whole life of the man, in his official and his private 
character, in its aspects of business and pleasure. Pages 164-171 
give a graphic account of these remarkable representations. 
irom the ruins of Memphis it is but a little way to the modern 
capital, of which, in four excellent chapters, Dr. Ebers sum- 
marises the history, taking occasion, at the same time, to 
describe its more remarkable mosques and tombs. 

The illustrations are singularly attractive. They include 
examples of almost every subject which can serve to bring the 
history, the arts, and the people of Egypt vividly before the 
eye of the reader. Thirty artists have contributed drawings for 
the adornment of the work. Poynter, Alma-Tadema, and 
Frank Dillon are among these, but the majority of the designs 
are naturally of German origin. Of the three hundred illustra- 
tions, it would be impossible to speak in detail, but the larger 
number of them speak for themselves with force enough, to any 
one who may have the good-fortune of handling this sumptuous 
book. As pieces of picturesque work, we may single out for 
commendation the “ Birds on Lake Menzaleh ” (p. 107), and the 
“Tomb of a Sheikh of the Time of the Caliphs” (p. 66); for 
calm beauty, we choose the “Night on the Red Sea” (p. 28), 
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and the “ Menzaleh Fishing-boat” (p. 109); and for weirdness 
and grotesqueness, we select the a Cat-laden Camel” (p. 91) 
and the “ Learned Man absorbed in the Koran” (p. 178). The 
comical conceit of the si Alexandrian Lady and her Black 
Attendant,” is depicted in a spirited drawing (p. 45) ; belong- 
ing to the same class of work is the sketch of three bony cronies 
(p. 48) in confabulation, entitled, “ What will come of it all?” 
The life-like heads of “ Bedaween and Fellah ” (p. 127) may be 
cited as particularly fine and characteristic examples of por- 
traiture. The engravings of architectural carvings and details, 
of book-stands, of coins, of textiles, and of glass, with all the 
head and tail-pieces and initials throughout the volume, not 
only enrich the general effect of the pages, but are worthy of 
minute and repeated study for their own merit. Some of the 
larger and more pictorial illustrations, such as the “ Death of 
the First-born ” (p. 264), the “ Finding of Moses” (p. 102), and 
the “ Flight into Egypt” (p. 185), seem to us to savour some- 
what of exaggeration and affectation. And it cannot be 
denied that there is a tendency in many of the cuts 
to inky blackness and hardness of outline, which im- 
pairs the beauty of the original designs. The cotton- 
plant on page 92 and the water-lilies (p. 111) bear very 
slight resemblance to the beautiful forms they are intended to 
pourtray. The exquisite grace of the lotus-blossoms has entirely 
escaped the draughtsman, and the burst-ripe cotton-pod is a 
miserable specimen of what is in Nature a remarkable and con- 
spicuous fruit. It would have been wiser to omit these 
woodcuts, and also that of the “ Rosetta Stone” (p. 76), 
which exhibits the elaborate stand and the framed-glass 
cover, but gives no hint of the inscribed surfaze of the 
stone itself. Perhaps, too, the fantastic groups on pp. 9 and 
12 might have been spared, although it almost seems cap- 
tious to suggest any changes or omissions in this rich series of 
illustrations. 

Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s modest volume may be regarded 
as a welcome supplement to the splendid work of which we have 
been speaking. He takes us to a region which Dr. Ebers has 
not yet touched, to the country watered by the Bahr Yousseff, 
the “ River of Joseph,” as it is called, though it is certainly older 
than Joseph by many centuries. Mr. Oliphant disclaims any 
pretensions to a knowledge of Egyptology, but, nevertheless, he 
digs, drawn by the fascination which no traveller can resist, and 
even makes discoveries. The Land of Khemi, the Fayoum, as it is 
commonly called, has also a great past to look back upon. Here 
was the Labyrinth, with its thousands of chambers, which 
Herodotus, who had seen it and had traversed at least part of its 
vast extent, thought more wonderful than the Pyramids; and 
Lake Moeris, with its vast embankments, which he considered to 
surpass even the Labyrinth. The lake has disappeared, and the 
ruins of the Labyrinth are an undistinguishable mass, in 
which it is not easy to see the traces of the grandeur which 
so struck Herodotus, and the geographer Strabo after him. 
Still, there is much that is curious and interesting in these 
remains, not the less so because they have been less thoroughly 
explored than places which lie more directly in the great route. 
But the charm of Mr. Oliphant’s book lies in its picture of 
rural life as it is still to be found in Egypt, untouched by the 
influences of the West. Mr. Oliphant cut himself off from the 
resources of hotels, dragomans, and the like, settled down in a 
village, and lived in the fashion of an Egyptian gentleman, 
doing this not by the river-side, where national habits have been 
naturally much modified, but in an unfrequented province, which 
is virtually more remote from Cairo than its actual distance 
wouldimply. Another interesting feature of Mr. Oliphant’s book 
is his testimony as to the condition of the peasantry. This, he 
thinks, has greatly improved since the deposition of the late 
Khedive. ‘The taxation is heavy, but it is definite. The fellah, 
in former days, was liable to pay all that could be squeezed out 
of him; now, he knows what may be demanded, and flatly re- 
fuses to pay any more. “They [the peasantry] have every 
reason to be thankful for the system under which the Govern- 
ment is at present administered.” The misfortune is, he thinks, 


that this condition of things will not be permanent. It is due 
to “a combination of external powers, with rival and selfish 
ends in view,” and will collapse when the rivalry comes into 
active operation. There are not wanting signs that this crisis 
Is at hand, 











DR. FARRAR’S MERCY AND JUDGMENT* 


Turse “ few last words” may be taken as the summing-up by 
Dr. Farrar of a long and protracted controversy. They ought 
to represent his calm and deliberate judgment on all the topics 
in dispute. It cannot be said of this volume, as was said of 
Eternal Hope, that it was hastily written, not designed for pub- 
lication, and was published reluctantly in self-defence. Any 
defects of method and of manner which may appear here must be 
due to causes more inherent than these. This volume must be 
treated as a grave theological treatise, in the composition of 
which the author has put forth his utmost strength, and used 
all his resources. He has taken time ; he has had the advantage 
of innumerable criticisms; he has to meet the objections of com- 
petent theologians, who are worthy foemen. Strange to say, 
however, the grave theological treatise bears the signs of haste 
and the habits of rhetorical exaggeration which marked the 
hastily-written sermons. We find in it a general vagueness 
of treatment, and an indefiniteness of result, and an inability 
to distinguish between obvious differences of position which 
is perplexing. Dr. Farrar has been working at one topic of 
Christian eschatology for years, and has published his views of 
it in a treatise of nearly five hundred pages, and yet it is 
searcely possible to say what these views really are. There 
seems to be an evasion of direct issues; the author seems to 
belong at the same time to contradictory schools of theological 
thought; in fact, no more perplexing book has passed through 
our hands for a lengthened period. 

The main purpose of Dr. Farrar, as far as we can gather it, 
is to wage war with certain accretions which have gathered 
round the doctrine of everlasting punishment. He does not 
professedly object to the doctrine of endless punishment for 
some. But he fights with something like desperation against 
the manner of it, and the number supposed to be affected by it. 
The special accretions are these :—‘“ 1. That the fire of ‘ hell’ is 
material, and that its agonies are physical agonies. 2. That the 
doom of ‘everlasting damnation’ is incurred by the vast majority 
of mankind. 3. That this doom is passed irreversibly at death 
on all who die in a state of sin. 4. That the duration of 
these material torments is necessarily endless for all who 
incur them.” Against these four propositions, Dr. Farrar 
brings all the argument, from history, exegesis, and from moral 
feeling, which he can find. It is impossible for us to enter with 
any detail into the argument, but several things may be said 
within our limits. Dr. Farrar, and Dr. Pusey also, seem to 
think, and, in fact, have said, that these accretions to the doc- 
trine of everlasting punishment may or may not be held by 
other schools of theology, but must be held by Calvinists. It is 
not the habit of the Spectator to express sympathy with 
Calvinism, still, it is a matter of simple historical justice to say 
that some of the propositions anathematised by Dr. Farrar are 
no necessary part of Calvinism. If there be any one whom 
Calvinists recognise as their theologian, it is the late Dr. Hodge, 
of Princeton, U.S. On these topics, Dr. Hodge says:—‘* All 
the descendants of Adam, except Christ, are under condemna- 
tion ; all the descendants of Adam, except those of whom it is 
expressly revealed that they cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God, are saved. This appears to be the clear meaning of the 
Apostle, and, therefore, he does not hesitate to say that where 
sin abounded, grace has much more abounded ; that the benefits 
of redemption far exceed the evils of the fall; that the number 
of the saved far exceed the number of the lost.” (Systematic 
Theology, Vol. I, p. 26.) Again, as to the degrees of punish- 
ment :—“ Our Lord teaches that those who have sinned with 
a knowledge of God’s will, shall be beaten with many 
stripes; that those who sinned without such knowledge, 
shall be beaten with few stripes; that it shall be more 
tolerable in the day of judgment for the heathen, even 
for Sodom and Gomorrha, than for those who perish under 
the light of the Gospel. The Judge of all the earth will 
do right. No human being will suffer more than he deserves, 
or more than his own conscience will recognise as just.” (pp. 
27-28.) Why did Dr. Farrar take his representations of the 
doctrine from the heated and exaggerated versions of it current 
in popular speech, where calm thought, exact expression, and 
measured language are not usually found? Why has he per- 
petuated in his own books, on the other side of the question, a 

* Mercy and Judgment: a Few Last Words on Christian Eschatology, with Rejfer- 
ence to Dr. Pusey’s ** What is of Fuith?’ By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon 
of Westminster. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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mode of statement and state of feeling fitted to lead men’s 
minds away from a calm consideration of the question? If he 
had taken his representations of doctrine from such works as 
those of Dr. Hodge, he would have written more calmly, more 
wisely, and with a better prospect of contributing to the lasting 
settlement of a great doctrine. 

The more diligently we read Dr. Farrar’s volume, the greater 
grows our difficulty in understanding his position. He lays 
great stress again and again on his agreement with Dr. Pusey. 
“ While in form,” he says, “ this book is a reply to Dr. Pusey, 
in reality my conclusions are identical with his, except on minor 
points of history and criticism.” And again, “'l'o show that Iam 
not exaggerating the amount of agreement which exists in all 
essential particulars between myself and the eminent theologian 
who answered my appeal, I may quote this sentence from one of 
the letters which I had the honour to receive from him :— It is 
a great relief to me,’ he says, ‘ that you can substitute the con- 
ception of a future purification [instead of a state of probation], 
for those who have not utterly extinguished the grace of God in 
their hearts. This, I think, will put you in harmony with the 
awhole of Christendom. Now, I have no sort of difficulty in 
accepting the view of a “future purification,” instead of a 
“future probation,” because, so far as I can discover, I had 
scarcely even referred to the idea of probation at all, and 
certainly had laid no stress on it...... A new trial is no 
essential part of my view, nor directly or consciously a part of 
it at all’” (Mercy and Judgment, p. 19.) There is no difficulty 
in understanding the view of Dr. Pusey. It is apparent to all 
students of the history of theology, and he has often stated it, 
and has stated it anew in his recent volume, to which this book 
of Dr, Farrar is a professed reply. “ The time of gaining grace,” 
says Dr. Pusey, “in the belief of the Roman Church equally 
with our own, is over with this life.’ “It is an article of 
faith,” says the Dublin Review, “that the souls of those who 
die in mortal sin go down to ‘hell’ immediately after death, 
and are punished with the punishment of hell.” We 
have no doubt that Dr. Pusey felt unspeakable relief, when 
he found that Dr. Farrar was prepared to substitute a state of 
purification for a state of probation. But the surprising thing 
is that Dr. Farrar should imagine that he agrees with Dr. 
Pusey. ‘There are some articles of Dr. Farrar’s creed which we 
are persuaded Dr, Pusey would utterly repudiate. ‘I believe 
that man’s destiny stops not at the grave, and that many who 
knew not Christ here will know him there. I believe that, 
in the depths of the Divine Compassion, there may be oppor- 
tunity to win faith in the future state. I believe that hereafter 
—whether by means of the ‘almost sacrament of death,’ or in 
other ways unknown to us—God’s mercy may reach many who, 
to all earthly appearance, might seem to us to die in a lost and 
unregenerate state.” At present, we are not concerned with 
the truth of Dr. Farrar’s articles of faith. We ask, is there 
not a vital difference between these articles he has formulated, 
and the statement he has made to Dr. Pusey, that he lays no 
stress on a future probation? What is a future probation, what 
a new trial, if it be not opportunity to win faith in the future 
state ? 

This is only one of many examples which might be adduced 
of the singular inability of Dr. Farrar to understand the scope, 
bearing, historical and logical relations of the doctrines he has 
to deal with. A similar inability is manifested in all his state- 
ments of the opinions held by the Fathers of the Church, by 
Jewish writers, and by modern writers. If he has failed to 
grasp the view of Dr. Pusey, and failed to see its incompatibility 
with his own arguments and positions, how can we expect him 
to see and represent adequately the opinions of men far re- 
moved from us in time, in moral, intellectual, and social con- 
dition? We will not, therefore, enter on any examination of 
these representations ; we shall only say that his account of the 
opinions of the Jews at the time of our Lord, is vitiated in 
many ways. He has failed to distinguish between popular 
opinion and the opinion of the schools. He has not discharged 
the burden of proof which has fallen on him, and he has not met 
in any sufficient way the statement of Dr. Pusey. 

While we might not have expected Dr. Farrar to be at home 
in the sphere of dogmatic theology, we certainly were disposed 
to listen to him with respect on a philological question. But in 
this also we have been disappointed. One of the first things 
incumbent on him, is that he should explain the genesis and 
history of the opinions he denounces. He must account for the 
Opinion and belief. But he only denounces them. They will 





stand, until they are rationally accounted for and historically 
explained. His contention is that the words “aion” and 
“aionial” do not necessarily mean “ endless.” It is strange, in 
his view, how the lexicographers should have fallen into the 
mistake they have made with respect to the word “ aion.” Cremer 
says :——“ Accordingly, the expansion of the conception to time 
unlimited (eternity a parie ante and a parte post) was easy, for 
it simply involved the abstraction of the idea of limitation, and 
thus the word came to signify wnlimited duration.” Grimm 
gives as Latin synonyms “continuum aevum,” “ perpetuitas 
temporis,” “ aeternitas.” And Passow renders it by “ Ewig- 
keit.” Now, Dr. Farrar gives us no explanation of the way in 
which these distinguished men came to give these meanixrgs to 
the word. But let us hear Dr. Farrar :—* The word ‘ eternal? 
if it could be dissociated from the vulgar confusion which takes 
it to mean ‘endless,’ would be a very fitting translation for 
‘aionios.’ ‘Everlasting’ is a translation which ought never to 
have been imposed upon us, and which now, it is hoped, will 
disappear. If taken literally, it fixes a meaning upon a word 
in some places which it cannot have in other places. It 
tends to make permanent an unwarrantable decision of a 
question which has again and again been successfully dis. 
puted. ..... ‘Aionios,’ then, so far as it has any reference 
to duration at all, means, as Schleusner accurately says, 
‘duration determined by the subject to which it is applied’ 
But very often there is no direct reference to duration. When 
the Fathers talked of the ‘eternal generation’ of the Son, did 
they mean ‘endless generation ?’” Dr. Farrar's book is rich 
in surprises. But, perhaps, the greatest surprise is in the 
paragraph we have quoted. Grant to him that “aionios” may 
be most properly rendered by “ eternal,’—grant, moreover, that 
eternity is the timeless state, then all his elaborate argumenta- 
tion has vanished into nothingness. In the Aionian state, he 
cannot speak of change, succession, or any other thing which 
implies the category of time. If he excludes endlessness, by the 
same rule he excludes end. Does not Dr. Farrar see that if he 
precludes us from attaching the idea of duration to the phase 
“aionian ” or “eternal,” by that definition he constrains us to 
attach to it the idea of unchangeableness ? His argument im- 
plies that in the eternal state there must be either end or change, 
or both, but his conception of “eternal” renders it impossible 
that such should ever be. 

We have not entered on the great subject which is the pro- 
fessed theme of Dr. Farrar’s work. We have only criticised 
some of his ways and methods of discussing it. And our object 
is to show that the mode of discussion pursued by Dr. Farrar 
is utterly inadequate and unprofitable. It needs other gifts 
and other culture than his, as it also needs a calmer, more 
deliberate way of treatment than he has given to it. It requires 
other qualifications than ready speech and a great command of 
rhetorical expression. It needs acquaintance with the scope, 
bearings, and interpretations of doctrines; it needs knowledge 
of the historical evolution of thought in the Christian world ; 
it needs knowledge of human nature; and, above all, it needs 
careful, balanced, guarded statement; and these requirements 
are conspicuous by their absence, in the new volume of Dr. 
Farrar. 





ALARIC SPENCELEY.* 
In noticing a book by the authoress of Georye Geith, we are not 
dealing with the work cf a tyro. Mrs. Riddell has tried her 
skill as a novelist long ago, and has shown both power and ten- 
derness in her treatment of characters, more especially when 
they happen to be women. She likes to place her men in the 
most dry and ordinary routine of life, and to look for the vein 
of poetry in common-place characters and every-day occupation. 
The soft side of an intensely practical man is, perhaps, her 
favourite topic, but in Alaric Spenceley she has inverted the 
arrangement. She has here drawn two characters, as foils to 
each other. Her hero isa man of romantic generosity, whose 
natural characteristic of self-forgetfulness is carried, in our 
opinion, to the point where it ceases to be high, and is only high- 
tlown. It becomes a grave injustice to himself. and also.to 
others, and he almost ends as Virtue personified, quite stripped 
of the little failings that are essential parts of a living man. 
He is accused of murder, under circumstances which tell against 
him almost as strongly as those which have very recently 
caused the conviction of a criminal. He, however, is acquitted, 








* Alaric Spenceley. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. London: C, J. Skeet. 
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Saas inate 
but it is one of those acquittals which leave a life-long slur 
behind them, and even his own mother and sister believe him to 
be guilty at least of manslaughter. To this slur he submits for 
many years, rather than accuse the actual criminal, whose 
gather is his own employer and most kind friend. It never 
geems to occur to him that the shame falls not only on himself, 
pnt also on his mother and sister, whom he is surely bound to 
«consider, however disagreeable they may be. Or does the 
authoress think that their ready belief in his guilt absolves 
him from further duty to them in the matter? If so, 
we cannot agree with her, though quite sharing her evi- 
dent opinion that they were two unbearable women. Is it 
an axiom with her that a man is always the exact opposite to 
his mother? Alaric Spenceley is unselfish, patient, and refined, 
and his mother is frivolous, vulgar, and silly to a quite remark- 
able extent, believing that every man who comes near her must 
fall in love with her; while Roger Barentyne, the counter-hero, 
if such a word is admissible, has his boyish selfishness fostered 
ipy the adoration of a most tender mother, till success in life 
crystallizes it, in combination with respectability, into the 
main feature of his character. Inthe first chapter of the book 
we meet with him, an elderly and prosperous man, with “ city” 
written in large type all over him. His character is particularly 
avell drawn throughout the book, but a young man’s natural 
development is less interesting when you know, to begin with, 
that it ends in a well-fed, well-dressed, prosperous and portly 
personage, such as you may find any day, by the dozen, within 
a mile of the Bank of England. But when Roger goes from 
home to his first clerkship in London, he has in him the germs 
of better things. Very amusing is the account of his arrival at 
the house of the maiden aunt with whom he is to live, of her 
dismay at his size, and her delight at the thought that no one 
will take him for her nephew. Her appearance gives the clue 
to her character, her hair in a plait like the open-work in an 
iron grating, and the “something else on her head, a sort of 
compromise between a cap and nothing, giving a soupgon of 
elderly coquettishness to her appearance, and on the whole the 
idea of two frames, one containing a front view of beady eyes, 
russet-apple cheeks, plain bands, and two methodical curls; 
while the other surrounded a fender of well-oiled, well-plaited 
hair.” She and Roger are alike in having the same small 
selfishnesses, the liking for the warm corner and the best arm- 
chair, and his taste for crust does not square with her ideas of 
justice in cutting a loaf. The friction caused by these small 
opposing angles, and its effect on the comfort of nephew and 
aunt, are cleverly described; and so are the abortive love-makings 
of both, which go to the heart of the one, and very near to the 
pride and the temper of the other. Though, really, Miss 
Barentyne behaves well in the matter, and is badly used. In 
fact, the slightly selfish persons in the book are well described, 
and very amusing to read about; and though one would cer- 
tainly not wish to live with them, they are pleasant company 
enough for an idle hour. But the information that Miss 
Barentyne’s friends are “ not vulgar,” is news indeed. If they 
are not vulgar, what are they? They would probably have 
called themselves “ genteel.” 


About the middle of the second volume the even tenour of 
the story is interrupted by an attack upon Roger, as he is walking 
across the marshes by the Lea, to the warehouse at Bromley. 
He is not robbed, and Alaric Spenceley soon discovers that the 
attack was intended, not for Roger, but for him, and was _per- 
petrated by the lover of the girl whom he was supposed to have 
murdered. He does not prosecute the man, lest the old story 
should be raked up, and his employer's grey hairs brought down 
with sorrow to the grave by the discovery of the real murderer. 
He nurses Roger for five months, during which neither his 
mother nor sister ever come down from Randsworth to see him, 
Mrs. Barentyne having an internal complaint, of which she has 
never told Roger. This is surely a mistake in the book. Six 
months after Roger’s illness, his mother is well enough to go to 
London for advice. So true and loving a woman would never 
have rested without seeing him, or sending his sister to see him, 
when he lay sick among strangers for so many weary weeks; or 
if she did, he, as he grew better, must have guessed the reason 
of her absence. Instead of this, her death comes upon him 
as an utterly sudden shock. We will not spoil the book by 
telling how the mystery is unravelled at last, and Spenceley’s 
Innocence made clear. Nor how Roger, while he respects him, 
especially when he becomes honoured and prosperous, cannot help 
feeling a certain contempt for his folly in not clearing himself 








sooner; though Roger has been (apparently) so thoroughly 
bored by Mrs. and Miss Spenceley, that the hardship inflicted on 
them never occurs to his mind in thinking over Alaric’s con- 
duct. Altogether, this story, though there is pleasant reading 
in it, will not add to Mrs. Riddell’s fame ; the sense of humour, 
the light touch which sketches a character by vivid descrip- 
tion of details, and the high purpose we expect from her are 
here, but they are marred by inconsistencies in the actors, and 
by the fact that the characters which really live are the com- 
mon-place or tiresome ones, the nobler ones tending towards 
shadows or abstractions. 





MR. JEFFERSON DAVIS AND SECESSION.* 

In these ponderous volumes Mr. Davis claims to have vindicated 
the action of the Southern politicians in connection with the 
American Civil War. His fundamental argument is intended 
to prove from historical data that the Southern States, as 
sovereign communities, had a perfect right to secede from the 
Union, and that the war was waged upon them by the Federal 
Government in disregard of the limitations of the Constitution. 
As for slavery, it was recognised in the provisions of the Con- 
stitution ; and the anti-slavery agitation, carried on by “ pseudo- 
philanthropists and fanatics, most zealous where least in- 
formed,” was a contemptible and harmless movement, “ until 
political demagogues seized upon it as a means to acquire 
power.” “'T'o preserve a sectional equilibrium and to maintain 
the equality of the States was the effort on one side,”’ and Mr. 
Davis gives his readers to understand that this was the Southern 
side; “to acquire empire was the manifest purpose of the 
other.” The course of the war is traced in detail, the author never 
missing an opportunity to laud the chivalrous valour, honour, 
and humanity of the Southern leaders, whose numerous por- 
traits and plans of battle relieve the tedium of the narrative. 
Mr. Davis has compiled and set forth an elaborate constitutional 
argument, and a fairly complete and authoritative statement of 
the Confederate view of the history of the war. To be sure, 
it is an immense and undigested mass, full of unneces- 
sary speeches and documents, and encumbered with ob- 
jectionable repetitions, but the material is nearly all there 
somehow. It may seem somewhat inappreciative to express 
ourselves utterly unconvinced by all this laborious marshalling 
of fact and argument; but we hold steadfastly by the position 
we maintained twenty years ago, when we fought a long fight 
on the side of the North, amidst heavy discouragement, but 
with clear conviction of right. 

Mr. Davis grounds his vindication of the Confederate cause 
on the declaration, by the original thirteen States, of their “ un- 
alienable” right to individual sovereignty and independent 
jurisdiction. The sharp recoil from tyrannical oppression con- 
tinued to manifest its disturbing presence, even when the States 
associated themselves under the Articles of Confederation and 
Perpetual Union. The jealousy of individual independence, care- 
fully embodied inthe Articles, in a very few years virtually split 
the Confederation in pieces, and cast ridicule upon the declaration 
of “ Perpetual” Union. The lesson was smart. The advantages 
of continued union, however, were obvious, and not to be lightly 
foregone. On the ruins of the Articles of Confederation rose 
the Articles of Union. ‘Thus the Confederation was virtually 
dissolved, and Mr. Davis hastens to point out that neither did 
a majority think of coercing a small minority to join the new 
Union, nor did the temporarily outstanding small minority 
attempt to coerce the majority to remain in the old Confedera- 
tion! Provision was made, he thinks, in the seventh article, 
for the secession of any nine out of the thirteen States. 
As if, indeed, the collapse of the Confederation were 
not unanimously acknowledged; as if, indeed, the un- 
questioned “secession” of a majority were on all fours 
with the “secession” of the South under vastly different 
political conditions. ‘I'rue, Mr. Davis regards the right of the 
individual State as the strongest argument; and to this we 
shall come presently. ‘lo return to the point of perpetuity : 
so tender on this matter were the separate States, and such a 
warning had they just received, that the Union could never have 
been established, had the declaration of “ perpetual” union 
been definitely insisted on. Some of the States ratified their 
adherence to the Constitution without a word; but some of 
them satisfied their sovereign jealousy by a special clause of 


* The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government. By Jefferson Davis. 2 vols. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 1331. 
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reservation of the right of withdrawal in the event of contin- 
gencies. Mr. Lincoln contended that “ in the contemplation 
of universal law and of the Constitution, the union of these 
States is perpetual.” Mr. Davis also admits that the founders 
of the Union “ undoubtedly desired and hoped that it would be 
perpetual.” Placing, then, on one side, the special reservation 
of some of the States, and the desire and hope of them all, and 
on the other side the Constitution, we seem to have, in the 
difference between the two, the basis of Mr. Davis’s contention. 

Now there is no use in discussing the matter in vacuo. The 
reservations were in the background, as it were; and so were 
the hopes and desires. The Union, on the other hand, was a 
prominent fact, an active political force, daily tending, by “ the 
natural law of aggregation,” towards the de facto consolidation 
of the United States into a “nation.” Mr. Davis, in his 
frantic clinging to the doctrine of individual sovereignty, has 
nothing more than a side glance, more of neglect than of re- 
cognition, for this very important factor in the case. We cannot 
wrangle with him over the meaning of the “ sovereignty ” of 
the separate States after they individually acceded to the Union ; 
we refer him to Austin, who has discussed the point once for 
all. Itis enough for our present purpose that Mr. Davis ac- 
knowledges the abstract right of secession to be subject to two 
obligations. These are, first, the existence of good and sufficient 
cause; and second, the making an equitable settlement with 
former associates, and the avoidance of unnecessary loss or 
damage to them. We cannot admit that these are merely 
“moral” obligations, as Mr. Davis assumes. However, 
let us take the second first. How is it possible for an 
equitable settlement to be made by one of the parties? 
For it might easily turn out that the other party might 
see obstacles not seen by the intending seceder, and might 
even refuse to entertain so much as the idea of separation 
at the time on any terms whatever. It is utterly impracticable 
to argue that secession could be thus completed, on the mere 
motion of one of the parties. Take, for example, the case of a 
State that had been bought with Federal moneys; or imagine 
the proposed establishment of an independent State or two in 
the very heart of the Union, or in a position commanding im- 
portant forts, harbours, or water-ways. Any State that should 
propose an “ equitable settlement ” under such conditions, even 
if armed with ancient reservations, could hardly claim much 
respect for its judgment in practical politics. What, then, was 
the “ good and sufficient cause?” Mr. Davis shall speak for 
himself :— 

“Tt was not the passage of the ‘personal liberty laws,’ it was not 

the circulation of incendiary documents, it was not the operation of 
unjust and unequal tariff laws, nor all combined, that constituted the 
intolerable grievance, but it was the systematic and persistent 
struggle to deprive the Southern States of equality in the Union, 
generally to discriminate in legislation against the interests of their 
people, culminating in their exclusion from the territories, the com- 
mon property of the States, as well as by the infraction of their compact 
to promote domestic tranquillity.” 
Translated into plain language, this means simply that, in 
the struggle for equality in the Union, the North had gradu- 
ally and steadily got the better of the South, which now 
angrily flew to the fatal resolution not to tolerate or find 
patience to counteract by constitutional means the very 
grievance that the North had borne for many long years, and had 
by constitutional means at last overcome. The rest of “ the 
intolerable grievance” arises, one way or another, out of 
slavery. Elsewhere, Mr. Davis pronounces the Territorial 
question vital; but, apart from his over-statement of the case, 
the administration of the territories was, in the first instance, 
wholly in the hands of Congress, and slavery was the bone of 
contention. Let us hear President Buchanan :— 

“The immediate peril arises, not so much from these causes, as 
from the fact that the slavery question throughout the North for the 
last quarter of a century has at length produced its malign influence 
on the slaves, and inspired them with vague notions of freedom.”’ 
No doubt the agitation was marked by violent outbursts, but that 
agitation was clearly no breach of the Constitution. As to the 
“malign influence,” opinions will differ ; at any rate, here is the 
explanation of the alleged failure “ to promote domestic tran- 
quillity.” Mr. Davis tells us often enough that slavery was not 
the cause, but a mere incident, of the conflict; the real cause 
was sectional rivalry and political ambition. Of course, it was 
rivalry. But what was the end and purpose of that rivalry ? 
Slavery or no slavery, undoubtedly. It is the merest 
trifling to tell people that “no moral nor sentimental considera- 








tions were really involved in either the earlier or later contro. 
versies,” and that “it was a question of the distribution or dis. 
persion of the slaves, rather than an ‘extension of slavery ;’ 
removal is not extension.” Well, yes, removal is not extension ! 
But we must remark that the recognition of slavery in the 
constitution of the Union is veiled, and its gradual and 
early extinction anticipated, while in the Confederate 
Constitution, it was flaunted in the most shameless fashion 
“Slavery,” said Mr. Bright, “is blasphemously declared to be 
its chief corner-stone.” Mr. Davis takes much credit for his 
moderation, and for his devotion to the Union. Why did he 
not, then, adopt Mr. Buchanan’s suggestion, to apply the fifth 
article of the Constitution, and wait for some overt act of the 
new Government? If less forward to secede than others of his 
associates, still he was with them, and apologises for them. He 
knows that the hottest-headed of the Southerners had declared 
that the election of Mr. Lincoln should be the signal of their 
secession. ‘To what purpose does he cavil at the minority of 
personal votes cast for Mr. Lincoln? On his own showing, he 
would have been in no better case, had Mr. Lincoln obtained 
the greatest majority ever returned. Mr. Lincoln was elected 
constitutionally, and there is an end of the matter. But, 
further, the true question is this: How many States supported 
union? How many disunion? Mr. Davis knows that the 
Free States went all but solid for Mr. Lincoln; while the 
North was for him, the South itself was divided on Breckinridge, 
the Middle States declaring for Bell and for Union (though not 
for Lincoln, yet against Breckinridge), ignoring also the “ vital ” 
territorial question, and taking from the pure South the four 
States possessing the highest votes. Besides, if Douglas had 
retired, the Northern Democrats would have passed over bodily, 
not to Breckinridge, but to Lincoln. Except in the cotton 
States proper, the majority of the supporters of Breckinridge 
were opposed to disunion, unless effected by the united South. 
The voice of the country was overwhelmingly for Union. For 
the South, therefore, remained the alternative of submis- 
sion and constitutional action, or separation. It is wholly 
absurd to allege that the election of Lincoln was a de- 
claration of the perpetuation of oppression to the South. 
Lincoln’s Cabinet was in a minority in both Houses, and 
must obviously walk warily, while (pace Mr. Davis) Lin- 
coln’s personal moderation aud forbearance were signally 
conspicuous. Without anything approaching to “ good and 
sufficient cause,” the South proceeded to a course of action 
that left the Executive no alternative but the application of 
force, under the Articles of the Constitution. 

It may be doubted, perhaps, whether anything but earlier 
concessions could have saved the South. The Constitution did 
not receive fair-play. Passion was aroused. Legal considera- 
tions, which ought to have been modified peaceably, were over- 
whelmed in a foolishly provoked storm of moral indignation; 
and behind all was the primal instinct of self-preservation. 
We do not care to enter further into discussion with Mr. Davis. 
The unexpected happens too frequently. ‘The habitual attitude 
of his mind seems to favour the unanticipated representation of 
events. He has a strongly pronounced faculty of seeing things 
upside-down. ‘The South is always right, and just, and honour- 
able, and admirable; the North is the reverse. We content 
ourselves with his main doctrines. We are satisfied that were 
he to write upon the multiplication-table, he could adduce the 
most ingenious argumentations to prove to a benighted world 
that every figure of it is miserably wrong. 


KAMILAROI AND KURNAI* 


Tux chief object in writing this book with both the authors has 
been to support the theories of the American author, Mr. 
Morgan; but Mr. Howitt has done something more useful than 
that, for he has given a very interesting account of some natives 
never described before,—the Kurnai tribes of Gippsland. The 
Kurnai were thirty years ago a flourishing people. They are 
now reduced in numbers to a hundred and forty, have been 
demoralised and impoverished by the advent of Europeans, and 
wander in little bands about their ancient haunts—from which 
new-comers have ousted them—dressed in white men’s cast-off 
clothes, and neglectful of their native customs—through press 








* Kamilaroi and Kurnai: Group Marriage and Relationship, and Marriage by 
Elopement ; also, the Kurnai Tribe, their Customs in Peace and War. By Lorimer 
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of circumstances, the contagion of imported vices, and the in- 
fluence of imported religion. It is surprising that Mr. Howitt 
should have learned so much about them as he has done. It 
cannot be at all surprising that the information he offers about 
them is not all of equal value. We think he has fallen into 
some frightful blunders, his discovery of marriage by elopement 
being the largest and the worst. But we gladly acknowledge 
the meritoriousness of his researches, and they have produced 
results of considerable value. Of the book which Mr. Fison and 
he have written, apart from the account of the Kurnai, so much 
cannot be said. It is vitiated by theories which do not bear 
looking at, some of them being almost too much for human 
patience. Theory, pure and simple, however irrational, never 
does much harm. But, especially in Mr. Fison’s part of the 
book, suppositions taken from theories are so persistently 
mixed up with facts, or put in place of them, that the reader, 
anless he is very careful, is pretty sure to be mystified and 
misled. 

It is to be feared that few of those who read this have ever 
heard of the Malayan and Turanian systems of relationship 
(so Mr. Morgan has named them), and to make them intelligible 
in brief space is no easy matter, but this must now be at least 
attempted. For Mr. Howitt believes in the theories on which 
Mr. Morgan accounts for those systems, and Mr. Fison says it 
has been a main object with him to support one of these theories, 
—though, in fact, he seems to accept neither of them, and pro- 
pounds a hypothesis of his own to account for the Turanian 
system which, though allied to and suggested by Mr. Morgan’s 
hypothesis, is different from it, and must be considered its rival. 
Roughly speaking, then, the Malayan system—which is found 
in the Sandwich Islands and some other rather backward places 
—classes all persons who are related to one another, however 
remotely, according to age, as grand-parents, parents, and 
brothers and sisters. All relatives of my grandfather’s genera- 
tion are my grandfathers and grandmothers, all of my father’s 
generation my fathers and mothers, all of my own generation 
my brothers and sisters,—that is, they are all so addressed ; and 
it is always so that they are addressed, the people who use this 
nomenclature (and most of those who use the Turanian) having 
a repugnance to the mention of their personal names. The 
Turanian nomenclature, coinciding with the Malayan in other 
respects, includes a class of uncles consisting of a mother’s 
brothers and all whom she addresses as “brother,” a class of 
aunts consisting of a father’s sisters and all whom he addresses 
as “sister,” and relatively to these, a class of nephews and 
nieces, being a man’s “sister’s” children, and a woman’s 
“brother’s ” children ; while the children of all the persons who 
are one’s uncles and aunts fall into a class of cousins. The 
Turanian terms are employed over a vastly greater area than 
the Malayan, and may be found lingering, used in their 
original sense, in most European countries still. 

Mr. Morgan's theory is that all those terms denote real relation- 
ships; and as to the Malayan terms, that originally all the men 
whom they class together as fathers were co-husbands, all the 
women whom they class as mothers being their wives, and that 
all these men or women were, or considered themselves to be, 
brothers and sisters, as well as husbands and wives. He says 
that, “as near as the parentage of children could be known,” 
the Malayan terms accurately express the relationships that 
would arise in this “ Consanguine Family.” But it may be 
seen at once that what should be the most important of 
all these terms does not express the true relationship ac- 
curately,—and that makes an end of this wonderful hypo- 
thesis. Parentage through the mother being always known, 
the relationship between a child and one woman as its mother 
would have existed even in the Consanguine Family,—if rela- 
tionship were thought of at all. And the Malayan system 
gives a chill a large class of women as its mothers. Be- 
sides this, that there should be any tracing of relationship 
where parentage cannot be known is a very large assumption. 
Mr. Morgan’s second hypothesis is even more fantastic, and 
the oddest thing about it is that it is of no sort of service to 
him. He accounts for the Malayan system without it, and he 
accounts for the Turanian system without it, and although he 
could get on better without it than he does with it, it is as the 
very apple of his eye. This is the hypothesis of the Punaluan 
family, It is with this that Mr. Fison’s hypothesis enters 
into competition, and his, at any rate, is the better of the two. 
Mr. Morgan says that the Punaluan family must have existed 
during ages, and that it existed in two forms. A group of 





tribal “ brothers” married, and had in common wives who 
were not their “ sisters,” and not the “ sisters’ of each other,— 
that was one form of it. A group of tribal “ sisters’ married 
men who were not their “ brothers,” and not the “ brothers ” of 
each other,—that was the other form of it. This extraordinary 
hypothesis was suggested to Mr. Morgan by a hint he got of 
South-Sea naughtiness, and the name comes from a Sandwich- 
Islands’ word, “ punalua,” used between brothers and sisters in 
law, and signifying intimate companion. He used it at first to 
account for the Malayan nomenclature, but he found it 
was of no use for that. He has found it equally unfit to 
account for the Turanian terms, so far as they coincide with 
the Malayan. The reason is, that there being, by supposition, 
two forms of the Punaluan family, the relationships arising in 
the one form of it would not be the same as the relationships 
arising in the other. From the first form of it, Mr. Morgan, 
with the reasoning that satisfies him, could get the Turanian 
sense of “ father,” but not the Turanian sense of “ mother.” From 
the second form, he could get the Turanian sense of “ mother,” but 
not the Turanian sense of “father.” That is, the hypothesis 
breaks down, even if we let Mr. Morgan’s own reasoning pass 
current. The difficulty of explaining, on the view of relation- 
ship, how a man could have an indefinite number of mothers, is, 
of course, as conclusive against this, as it is against his other 
hypothesis. 

Mr. Fison’s hypothesis (in which Mr. Howitt believes, as 
well as in the Punaluan family), is, as we have said, rather an 
improvement upon Mr. Morgan’s,—it is not one which even 
its author knows to be in need of buttressing. It is that, 
at first, somehow—he does not know how, but probably it was 
through the intervention of a “ higher power ’— every society of 
men was divided into two intermarrying divisions, each con- 
taining men and women who were brothers and sisters in the 
Malayan sense, and that all the men in each division were by 
birth jointly the husbands of all the women of the same genera- 
tion in the other. He thinks this hypothesis accounts for the 
Turanian terms, as being really terms of relationship. It will 
be noticed that it makes the joint husbands always brothers 
and the joint wives always sisters, and so far, for purposes of 
explanation, it has an advantage over Mr. Morgan's hypothesis. 
But it has the same crazy family look. As with Mr. Morgan’s 
hypotheses, even if it be admitted that, nobody’s child being 
every body’s child, all the men of a group could, in some sense 
of the word “relationship,” be said to be the fathers of all the 
children born to it, there occurs the insuperable difficulty of 
accounting, on any sense of the word “ relationship,” for a man 
having a whole group of women for mothers. But there appears, 
more clearly than the same thing appears in Mr. Morgan’s state- 
ments,what is a fatal weakness in the hypothesis itself. Mr. Fison 
supposes—and without this, he could not even pretend to prove 
anything—that, in marriage, each “generation”? of men and 
women kept itself separate from every other generation of men 
and women. But what is a generation ? It will be found rather 
hard to define. And is it credible that generations—or, let us say, 
menand women, the elderly, the middle-aged, and the young—were 
ever classified together, and each class kept separate from the 
others, as Mr. Fison’s theory requires ? Such a question must be 
settled by appeal to experience, and experience is conclusive 
against Mr. Fison. Among savages—and particularly among 
the Australians, by whose customs he tries to support his 
hy pothesis—-the elderly men are usually husbands of nearly all 
the women, and especially of the young women, a young man 
scarcely ever getting a wife, unless he runs away with her, or 
can get a cast-off old one. Here we see the mixing of genera- 
tions, not the separation of them, to be the rule; and the tend- 
ency for different generations to mix must have preceded the 
existing practice. After this, it is scarcely necessary to mention 
that Mr. Fison, in deducing the Turanian nomenclature from 
his hypothesis—on which it is plain that the paternity of 
children would commonly be uncertain—always reasons pre- 
cisely as he would have done in a case in which relationship 
through males was fully established. 

It may now, perhaps, be thought clear that it is idle to try 
(as Mr. Morgan and Mr. Fison have done) to account for the 
Malayan and Turanian systems as consisting of terms of rela- 
tionship; and that to explain the growth of real relationships 
by what may be called marriage on the large scale is altogether 
hopeless. As to the real nature of the Malayan and Turanian 
terms, it may be said that these terms are used in addressing 
one another by people who carefully conceal their names, and 
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that many little frets which Mr. Fixon mentions go to show 
that they are to he regarled as terms cf address. When any 
of them are more than that, it is either because they coincide 
with the acknowledged relationships, or because the feelings of 
the people who use them are in advance of the established 
system of relationship, so that changes in it are at hand. But 
idhat matter cannot here be further considered ; and Mr. Fison’s 
minor views and theories must be passed by, with the observa- 
tion that some of them are quite astounding,—for example, the 
explanation of the origin of marriage by elopement (the 
discovery into which poor Mr. Howitt has blundered), and the 
demonstration that “ group relationships ” are real relationships, 
by means of such facts as that a man may not marry his wife’s 
mother. What remains for us to do is briefly to set forth the 
facts, or rather, the misconceptions which Mr. Fison regards as 
justifying his theory of group marriage. 

Among the Kamilaroi, and a good many other Australian 
tribes, there is found a peculiar system of naming. A Mr. 
Lance, a farmer, who lived near the Kamilaroi, thought that 
they were divided by their names into castes ; and, in 1858, he 
told Mr. Ridley, a missionary of Sydney, and Mr. Ridley told 
the world, that they were all, men and women, in castes, that 
there was no marriage within the caste, with one exception, and 
that the men of one caste could marry only women belonging 
to one other caste. The Kamilaroi castes are to be read of in 
Pritchard and other such authorities; but it was not till 1871 
that Mr. Fison heard of them, which he then did from Mr. 
Ridley. He forthwith framed his hypothesis of group mar- 
riage, that is, he jumped to the conclusion that all the men and 
women of castes which might intermarry had originally been 
conjointly married to one another. Later in 1871, however, Mr. 
Ridley again visited the Kamilaroi, and—knowing more of their 
language than he had done at first, and knowing better what 
to look for—he found that he had been misled. He has 
paid them several visits since, and each new inquiry 
has shown an increased amount of error in the original 
statement. What we now know from him is that the Kamilaroi 
are divided into totem ‘clans—that is, bodies of kindred each 
named after some animal, which is in some degree sacred to them ; 
that each person has three names, a personal or given name 
(carefully concealed), a “ caste’? name, and a totem name, the 
two latter being taken through the mother; that persons of the 
same totem may not marry; that persons of the same “ caste,” 
but not of the same totem, may marry; and that persons of the 





castes which originally were described as inhoud’ ete 
are never of the same totem, and are free to marry, What 
appears so far, is that the notion of “ castes” was pure miscon- 
ception, and that marriage is permitted between persons who 
are not of the same totem,—that is, not of the same kindred, A 
portion of Mr. Lance’s statement is still uncontradicted, But 
it was all based upon an impression now known to have been 
false, and no part of it can be taken as true merely because it 
has not yet been contradictel. Of the information about castes 
or, as he calls them, classes, which Mr. Fison has himeelf 
collected, all we can say is that most of it is, if possible 
of less value than the first impressions of Mr. Lance. He 
has, upon authority not mentioned, in some degree departed 
from the statements as to the Kamilaroi made by Mr. Ridley ; 
but Mr. Ridley is the only persou known to the world who can 
be deemed anything of an authority about them. For the rest, 
having inquired about “ classes,” his correspondents have found 
classes for him. But we find totem clans described ag classes ; 
the word “blood-relations,” interpreted by Mr. Fison himself 
as if it could mean nothing but classes; and even the Kurnai 
are treated as divided into classes, though, besides bodies of 
kindred which probably are totem clans, they are only divided, 
like all other people, into men and women. Mystitication only 
can result from collecting and interpreting facts as Mr. Fison 
does, and that is much more to be deprecated than the making 
of untenable theories. 








The Fifty Years’ Work of the Royal Geographical Society. By 
Clements R. Markham, C.B. (John Murray.)—Mr. Markham re- 
views the progress of geographical knowledge, and makes certainly 
an impressive statement of the results. Notices of the presidents and 
secretaries of the Society are added; and an encouraging account is 
given of its present condition and prospects. Thirty years ago it was 
in difficulties, which threatened its speedy extinction. In 1850 there 
were but 700 Fellows. Now there are considerably more than 3,000 ; 
and, notwithstanding a very liberal expenditure (in 1880, between 
£8,000 and £9,000 was spent), it has a balance on the right side. 
An appendix contains a catalogue of the Society’s publications and 
of papers that have appeared in its Proceedings. 
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Fifth and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE;; or, the Harmony of Scripture 


and Ethnology. By Dominick McCavsLanp, Q.C. Crown 8vo, with Map, 6s. 


SERMONS in STONES; or, Scripture confirmed by 


Geology. By Dominick McCavustanp. New Edition, with Memoir of the 
Author, crown 870, with Nineteen Illustrations, 6s, 


The BUILDERS of BABEL; or, the Confusion of Lan- 


guages. By Dominick McCavsLanv. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sir 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


TRUBNER AND CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 


ITS HISTORY, PEOPLE, AND PRODUCTS. 
By W. W. HUNTER, C.I.E., LL.D. 
Post 8vo, pp. 568, cloth, 163. 


**An account of the country which is not only complete, but absolutely trust- 
worthy, and such as no private enterprise alone could have produced.’”’—Times. 


YUSUF and ZULAIKHA: a Poem. 
lated from the Persian into English Verse. 
8vo, pp. xii.-302, cloth, 83 6d. 


By R. T. H. GrirritxH. Post 
DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE: a Novel. By W. D. Howells. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 272, cloth, 6:. 


XVII. OPUSCULES. By Juan de Valdes. Translated 


from the Spanish and Italian, and Edited by Joun T. Betts. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xii.-188, cloth, 6s. 


An ESSAY on the PHILOSOPHY of SELF-CONSCIOUS- 





By “Jami.” Trans- 


NESS. Comprising an Analysis of Reason and the Rationale of Love. By 

P. F. FitzaeraLtp. Demy 8vo, pp. xvi.-196, cloth, 53. 

; Mr. GREG’S LAST WORK. 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. By W. R. Greg. Crown 


8vo, pp. 260, cloth, 7s 6d. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





HE OCCULT SCIENCES. Just published, a Catalogue 

of more than One Thousand Works on Alchemy, Awulets ard Charms, 
Angels, Apparitions, Astrology, Chirumaucy, Demons, Dreams and Vis ons, the 
Druids, Freemasons, French Prophets, Mystics, P.atwonists and Rosicrucians, 


Oracles and the Sibyls Pra-Existence and the Intermediate State, Kejavenes- 
cence, Sccret Writing, Sorcery and Witche aft, t.e Weapon Salve and Curing 
by Sympathy, &c. Sent free on receipt of 5.4 stumys, by Joun WiLson, 12 
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THE SPECTATOR. [SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR, 


ebraa y 11, 1832, 





es 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO’S_ LIST. 


** Semper aliquid novi ex Africa.” 
The NEW BOOK of TRAVEL and EXPLORATION in AFRICA. 
UGANDA and the EGYPTIAN SOUDAN: an Account of 


Travel in Eastern and Equatorial Africa. Inc'nling a Residence of Two 
Years at the Court of King Mtesa, and a Description of the Slave Districts of 
Rahr-el-Ghazel and Darfour. With a New Map of 1,200 miles in these 
Provincez, numerous Illustrations, and Anthropological, Meteorological, 
and Geographical Notes. By R. W. Frevkin, F.R.G.S., and C. T. WILson, 
M.A. Oxon., F.R.G.S. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 283. 


MAGYARLAND: a Narrative of Travels through the 
Snowy Carpathians, and Great Alféld of the Maryar. By a FeLLow OF THE 
CarPaTHIAN Society (Diploma of 1881), and Anthor of “The Indian A! 7 
2 vols. roy ul 8yo, cloth extra, with about 120 Wooleats from the AGtin? 
own Sketches and Drawings, 383; ‘ [ Ready, 8 


“The authoress is a born artist, both with her pen and pencil.”"—Times, 


; “* This extremely interesting work Full of information * Magyarlan’ ig 
indeed, entitled from every point of view to much praise.””—St. James's Gazette. i 





CHARITIES of LONDON for 1882. Low’s Handbook of 
more than 900 Charitable Institutions and Funds; giving the Objects, Date of 

be Formation, Address, Income, and Expenditure, Treasurer and Secretary. 
Edited and Revised by CHaRLES Mackeson. Annually, 18mo, 1s 62; sewed, 1s. 





iw wa rence amg — gcse COLONIES. Edited hy F. S. Putting 
.A., Exeter College, Oxford, and formerly Professor at the Yourkshir. Hlace. 
Leeds. Price 336d. New Volune now ts Hay Pe 
SPAIN. By the Rev. Wentworth Webster, M.A, Chaplain 


at St. Jean de Luz. 





The NEW WORK by W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. ; 
HESPEROTHEN: Notes from the Western World. A Record of a Ramble through Part of the United States, Canada, 


and the Far West, in the Spring and Summer of 1881. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


[Now ready, 








VICTOR HUGO and his TIMES. Translated from the French of A. Barbou, by Ellen E. Frewer. 


Super-ro;al 8vo, cloth extra. 24s, 


many of them from Designs by Victor Hugo himself, 


120 Illustrations, 
(Ready. 





A LAODICEAN; or, the CASTLE of the DE STANCYS. By Thomis Hardy. 





CHESS PRACTICE: being 
with Tibulated Index. By H. E. 


——_., 


a Condensed and Simplified Record of the Finest Games Played up to the Present Time, 


Brirp, Amateur Chess Champion. With Diagrams, &e. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 23 6d. 








MANITOBA; its Infancy, Growth, and Present Condition. By Professor Bryce, M.A., Head of Manitoba College. With 


Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 





BERTHOLD AUERBACH’S NEW NOVEL is SPINOZA. 


Tauchnitz £eries. Price 2s each volume. 


Price 4s. 2 small post 8vo volumes, cloth limp, in the 





THOMAS A KEMPIS: a Daily Text-Book. ‘Containing a Brief Selection for Every Day in the Year from the 


** Imitation of Christ.’’ Edited by W. E. Wixks. 


Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s 6d. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 416 pp., price 12s 6d. 
NOAH’S ARK; 
OR, “ MORNINGS IN THE ZOO.” 
Being a Contribution to the Study of Unnatural History. 


' By PHIL ROBINSON, 
Author of “ My Indian Garden,” ‘‘ Under the Punkah,” &c, 





A MOST CHARMING AND HUMOROUS BOOK. H 


* Epitome of Contents :—Chap. 1. The World’s Great Beast-gathering.—2. Shut 


np in the Arx.—3. In the Zoological Gardens.—4. The Monkey Folk.—5. The | 
Elephants.—6. The Elephant’s Fellow-Countrymen.—7. Cits.—8. Bears, Wolves, | 
Dogs, Rats.—9. The Sea Folk.—10. Of Some Birds.—11. Fishes,—12. Lusects. | 


AMERICAN MEN of LETTERS. Edited by Charles 


DupLey Warngk. The Volumes are small post 8vo, of 250 to 300 pages, 
cloth, 2s 6d. 


A Series of Biographies of distinguished American Authors, having all the 
special interest of Biovraphy, and the larger interest and value of illustrating the 
different phases of Amer.can literature, the social, political, and moral influ-nces 
which have monided these authors and the generations to which they be!onged. 
A full statement of the programme of ttis series is not practicable at present, 
but we are able to announce as in press for early publication :— 


WASHINGTON IRVING. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
NOAH WEBSTER. By Horace E, Scudder. 


Ready. 

Ready. 
In preparation, . 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By James Russell Lowell, 

N. P. WILUIS. By Thomas Bai‘ey Aldrich. - 

HENRY D. THOREAU. By Frauk B. Sanborn. 

J. FENIMORE COOPER. By Profes-or T. R. Lounsbury. 

WILLIAM GILMORE SIMM3. By George W. Cable. 





SCHWATKA’S SEARCH for the FRANKLIN RECORDS. 


Expedition. 1 vol. 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, price 12a 6d. 


By William H. Gilder, Second-in-Command of the 





AT THE LIBRARIES, ; 
RIVER-SIDE PAPERS. By T. D. Hoppus. 2 vols. 2ls. 





THE NEW ADDITION TO LOW’S STANDARD 6; NOVELS IS 
FAR fron the MADDING CROWD. By Thomas Hardy. 


New Edition. Clots extra, 63. 





The LAND of DYKES and WINDMILLS; or, Life in Holland. By F.S. Bird. Crown 8vo, cloth onlin, 12s 6d. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE 
REIGN of VICTORIA. By Hrnr: 
LL.D. With a 40-page Frontispicce, giving Some 
Hundreds of Fae-sim¥es of the signatrres of 
Authors. Second Edition, cloth extra, ?s 6d. 


in the 
Morey, 


of Eurcpe. 33 6d. 


Companicn to the Churches and P-cture G Meries | 


|SAINTS and their SYMBOLS: a’ A LADY TRADER: or, Adventures 


in the Transvaal. By Mrs, Hecxrorp. 1 yol., 


| cloth extra, 10s 61. : P 





CHEAP, USEFUL TEXT-BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHIES of the GREAT MUSICIANS. Edited by | 


F. HUFFFER. 

price 3s each. 

Webcr — Menielssohn — Wagner — Schubert — Rossini— Marcello — Purcell — 
English Chu:ch Composers, &c. 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS. 
M.A. Treated by Authorities of Standing. 
3s 6d each vol. 

Adam Smith—Bacon—Hamilton—John Stuart Mill—Mansel—Hobbes—Ben- 

tham—Austin—Hartley—James Mill—Shaftesbury, &c. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Edited by F. S. Purtrne, M.A. Treated by Authorities of Stand’ng. 
Maps and Illustrations, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each, 
Denmark and Iceland—Greece—Switzerland—Anstria—Russia—Persia—Japin | 
—Pern—Holland—Canada—Sweden and Norway—The West Indies—New Zealand | 
—France—Egypt—Spain—Turkey in Asia—Australia. | 


Treated by Authorities of Standing. ~ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


Edited by Iwan Muller, 


Cloth extra, crown 8vo, price 


With 


OF THE GREAT 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES 
ARTIST 


“ Few things in the way of small books upon great subjects, avowelly cheap 
and necessarily bri f, have been hitherto so well done as these biographies of the 
Great Masters in Painting.’’—Times. 

TREATED BY AUTHORITIES OF STANDING. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s 61 each. 

Hogarth—Turner—Rubens—Holbein—Tintoretto—Little Masters of Germiy 
—Kaphiel—Van Dyek and Hals—Titian—Rembrandt—Leonardo da Vinci—Figure 
Painters of Holland—Michela o—Delaroche and Vernet—Fra Angelico—Fra 
Rartolommes —Landseer—Givtti—Reynolds—Gainsborongh and Constable—Sir 
David Wilkie—Velazqnez, &c. , e ‘ 


Iilustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s 6d. 


MURILLO. By Ellen E. Minor, 
MEISSONIER. By John W. Mollett, B.A., Officier de 


VInstruction Pal que, Frince, Author of ** Life of Sir David Wilkie,” &. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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